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Always carry a sharp knife, fitted with a 
lanyard so that it can be secured to your belt. 


A bucket or bailer is essential. Water in 
the bilge, whether from spray or after 
a knockdown, reduces a boat’s stabil- 


ity due to the free-surface effect, 


meaning the water’s ability to 
slosh about. It also reduces free- 
board, so even more water may 
come aboard. It is imperative to 
get water overboard quickly. A 
sponge or small bilge pump may 

be useful at the mooring, but when your 
boat is taking on water, the old adage that “the 
best bailer is a bucket and a scared person” is still true. 
Carry the largest bucket practical for your boat. 

On a sailboat, water can also flood in through the 
centerboard trunk, especially if the boat is awash. You 
should have an easy and effective way to plug the slot or 
the hole where the pennant comes through. Otherwise, 
water may come in faster than you can bail it out. 

If someone offers a tow when the winds have failed 
or the current is against you, it is always nice to have a 
towline ready. The towline should be long enough so 
that you can be clear of exhaust fumes and ride in a 
comfortable part of the towing boat’s wake. I carry two 
50’ pieces of %” line that can be tied together with a 
double sheet bend. (For this knot and others, see The 
Ashley Book of Knots, or check www.animatedknots.com 
or other online resources.) This line can also be useful 
if you need to lengthen your rode. Cleat the towline to 
your boat in such a way that it can be let go if things 
start to go wrong. 

To cut the towline in a hurry, or to cut lines that get 
tangled in an emergency, Every sailor should have a 
good, sharp knife. It should have a lanyard tied to your 
belt. Many sailors now carry belt-sheathed multi-tools 
that have a knife, pliers, and screwdrivers. I usually 
carry a fixed-blade rigging knife with a marlinespike 
and pliers in a leather sheath that fits on my belt. With 
these, I have reassembled or jury-rigged many boat 
components that got me home. 

Fortunately, on small rowboats or sailboats most 
things that break can be fixed without requiring out- 
side help. My repair kit consists of heavy-duty duct tape, 
some small line, a few self-tapping wood screws, and a 
sail needle and thread. All this fits in a small ditty bag. 
It’s also worth carrying a few small pieces of wood that 
can be used to splint a broken spar or patch a hull leak. 
With these, I have repaired a broken oar, patched leaks 
in the hull, and stitched up a torn sail. 

Ifyou plan to tie up alongside a float or another boat, 
bring an inflatable fender. Fenders can double as roll- 
ers for moving a boat up or down the beach. If you are 
alone, rolling the boat may be the only way to get off a 


Food, water, and foul-weather gear are 
important for comfort and safety. 


fo] ing for Saf 


beach if the tide has gone out more than you expected 
(see also “Beach Cruising,” in WoodenBoat magazine’s 
Small Boats 2009). 
Bring enough water and food for your intended 
voyage plus an emergency supply in case you get 
delayed. A high-energy snack will help keep you 
warm and better able to handle any situation. For 
a day trip, I usually take a snack and enough water 
to last overnight. When camp-cruising, I always 
take at least one extra day of food and a couple of 
extra days’ worth of drinking water, so I can com- 
fortably stay at anchor or ashore until the weather 
cooperates. You don’t want to be hungry or thirsty 
enough to be tempted to venture forth despite bad 
weather. Potable water, especially when boating on 
salt water, is more important than food, doubly so in 
hot weather. 


Emergencies 


The right preparation and equipment should get you 
through most emergencies. Often, it’s best simply to 
avoid situations that could turn ugly. In a squall or 
thunderstorm, for example, go ashore. If you can’t, get 
your sailing rig down, put out an anchor (or possibly a 
bucket on a long line as storm anchor), and sit in the 
bottom of the boat. 

Someone who has gone overboard may need help 
getting back aboard. This is especially true if that per- 
son is you and you are sailing alone. In very small boats 
with low freeboard, you can usually climb over the gun- 
wale. But with a larger boat with more freeboard, this 
becomes increasingly difficult. On my 19’ canoe yawl, 
I shaped the rudder so that I can use it as a step. A 
boarding ladder would also work. Whatever method 
you choose, practice using it in calm waters before you 
need to do it for real. 

If someone does go overboard, be prepared to pre- 
vent hypothermia (more on this below). Except in hot 
weather, anyone who has been in the water should get 
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A compact first- 
aid kit handles f 
most medical f 
emergencies likely 
to occur on small | 
boats. It’s a good / 

idea to take a 
first-aid course, f 
as well. 


into dry clothes, which should be stored in a dry bag for 
the purpose. I also carry a lightweight space blanket 
that can help keep a person warm. 

If I had a serious emergency that required assis- 
tance—whether a dangerous injury onboard or an 
unrecoverable capsize, I would first call “Mayday” on 
Channel 16 of my VHF. If potential help was nearby, 
I would use a strobe light or orange flag to show my 
location, and flares or orange smoke. Ifi no adequate 
response materialized, I would call 911 on my cell 
phone. When you're out on the water, however, there is 
no rapid 911 response. Help may take an hour or two to 
arrive. Or, you may have to get yourself ashore and wait 
for an ambulance. So you should always carry a first-aid 
kit equipped to deal with major medical issues as well 


as minor ones. Even more important than your kit is 
your knowledge of first aid. I recommend taking a first- 
aid course that includes cardiopulmonary resuscitation 
(CPR). In addition to that, always carry a small first-aid 
kit with bandages and over-the-counter medications, 
along with a stretch bandage, which is useful for sprains 
or tightly wrapping a bleeding wound. 

Major medical emergencies can include cessation 
of breathing, a bleeding wound, or heart attack symp- 
toms. These can be life threatening and need to be 
handled quickly. Call for help as soon as you can. If 
someone has stopped breathing, attempt to get breath- 
ing started with CPR. Unfortunately, in most circum- 
stances the success rate is not good, but there may be 
no better choice, and it may buy time until help arrives. 
If someone is cut and bleeding, stop the bleeding with 
bandages, keep pressure on the wound, and in extreme 
cases apply a tourniquet. In the case of a heart attack, 
you may be able to keep the person alive long enough 
for help to arrive with a defibrillator. Giving an aspirin 
can sometimes save a life in the case of a heart attack. 
In all these cases, you need to get medical help as soon 
as possible. 

For minor aches, pains, and injuries the typical 
small first-aid kit suffices to ease discomfort and pre- 
vent infection. Most kits contain a first-aid booklet, 
which you should consult so that you use the supplies 


Our newest web 
service is FREE to 
designers and readers 
alike. If you are a 
designer, you can 
, upload details of your plans 

ore kits. Simply go to the website noted above, 
and follow the upload instructions at “Frequently 
Asked Questions” on the left-hand side. You must 
have full ownership of these plans and kits. 


We hope to include as many boats as possible, and 
boats of all hull materials. 

Another service for you, 

from WoodenBoat. 
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E-Newsletter! 


1. Go to 
woodenboat.com 


| E-News Sign Up 
Keep up-to-date with the latest 
news from and about wooden 


boats. 


2. Click 


Stay in touch 
with ALL we do! 


effectively. Again, knowledge of first aid is most 
important. 


Hypothermia 


Of all the harms that may come in small boats, 

hypothermia, or the cooling of the body core, is 
perhaps the most dangerous. In a small boat, all 
it takes to get wet is for the wind and waves to pick 
up. Keeping dry is the key to keeping warm and pre- 
venting hypothermia. As it sets in, you gradually lose 
mental and physical capabilities. It can be fatal. (Study 
the many online resources that provide opportunities 
to learn more about hypothermia, for example, the 
“Cold Water Survival” section of www.uscgboating.org/ 
fedreqs/default/html.) The body core cools fastest by 
getting wet, even from sweating or from spray, but most 
especially from immersion in water. 

If you do go into the water, keep as much of your 
body out of the water as possible, get out as fast as you 
can, and change into dry clothing right away. Keep 
warm clothing in a dry bag lashed aboard, so that 
in the event of a capsize you can change into warm 
clothing after righting the boat and stabilizing the 
situation. 

Guard against spray and rain by bringing foul- 
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To prevent 
hypothermia, carry 
extra clothes in a dry 
bag so they stay dry 

| in case of a capsize. 
The pants and pullover 
shown are synthetics, 
which dry quickly and still 
insulate even if wet. 


weather gear and extra dry clothes for each person. 
Provided the weather is reasonably settled and warm, I 
carry a lightweight long parka that easily fits in my bag. 
In cooler weather, I carry a full set of foulweather gear 
or a Type III flotation vest jacket, which in addition to 
providing flotation also provides some hypothermia 
protection both in and out of the water. I also carry 
my flotation jacket in cool weather just in case I need 
to provide hypothermia protection for someone I’ve 
pulled out of the water. For camp-cruising, I take gear 
suitable for any turn of weather. 

Wear clothes that wick water away from the skin. 
Polar fleece synthetics are good, and many consider 
wool the best. Always avoid cotton, which wicks mois- 
ture very effectively and provides almost no thermal 


The Return of 


The WOOD Regatta | 


Rock Hall Yacht Club, Rock Hall, MD 


The WOOD (Wooden Open One-Design) Regatta was 

established by WoodenBoat magazine in 1991, and won 
U.S. Sailing’s One-Design Creativity award in 1992. It’s a 
sailing contest in which wooden sailboats less than 30! 
in length race against others, with handicapping under | 
Portsmouth Yardstick. 


May 18-20, 2012 
Please join us in this event for one-design and custom wooden sailboats of all ages. 


For more information, go to www.woodenboat.com 
and click on “WOOD Regatta” at the bottom of the 
left-hand column. 


WoodenBoat | 


41 WoodenBoat Lane, Brooklin, ME 04616 
207.359.4651, carl@woodenboat.com 
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Above—Like many modern boats, the CLC Skerry’s 
built-in air chambers forward and aft keep the boat 
high enough in the water so that one person aboard 
can bail with a bucket. 


protection when wet; many consider it a killer. Wear 
clothing in layers so you can adapt to the conditions. 
Even on a warm day, being wet in a breeze can be chill- 
ing. 

If you get stuck out unexpectedly overnight, you 
can be reasonably comfortable sleeping in your extra 
dry clothes and foul-weather gear, and you can wrap 
yourself in a sail. In a small boat, being adequately 
equipped and keeping aware of your options is not 
only the key to a safe and fun trip, but it may also be 
the key to survival. 


Flotation 


A boat should have enough flotation to not only stay 
afloat in a capsize but allow selfrescue. Over years of 
studying traditional boats, I have developed a simpli- 
fied formula (see sidebar) to estimate additional buoy- 
ancy needed to keep the gunwale a few inches above 
the flooded waterline, and therefore possible to bail. 
In general, in traditionally constructed boats—without 
ballast—the cedar planking and other solid woods usu- 
ally provide adequate flotation. But plywood’s flotation 
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Left—After deliberately 
capsizing his Chesapeake 
Light Craft Skerry skiff, which 
has built-in flotation, owner 
Bill Corbett uses a bucket to 
bail. When a boat swamps, a 
lot of water has to be moved 
quickly. 


Above—A Joel White-designed stretched Shearwater 
has no built-in flotation, so instead inflatable bags are 
secured under the foredeck, shown here, and also under 
the thwarts. 


properties are much less, so many of today’s lightweight 
plywood boats need built-in or added flotation. Many 
professionally designed or kit boats have watertight 
chambers for flotation, but sometimes home-built boats 
do not. 

Alternatives to built-in chambers include inflat- 
able buoyancy bags and foam blocks, well secured 
inside the boat. The instability of a swamped boat 
can be improved by placing flotation outboard along 
the sides and by providing enough so that part of the 
flotation stays above the swamped waterline. 

All of the above assumes that the boat has no bal- 
last. If there is ballast, include its weight in the cal- 
culations. If you need to carry ballast, I recommend 
using water ballast, which is neutrally buoyant in a 
capsize. 

With a new boat, it’s always a good idea to take 
a sunny day on a warm pond to practice swamping, 
selfrighting, and bailing. Playing at self-rescue may 
well save your life in a more serious situation. 


Conclusion 


As you head out in your small boat, remember to take 
your sea sense and a good dose of common sense along 
with your gear. Be willing to stay put in a quiet anchor- 
age if the weather turns nasty. In the end, the most 
important things for a safe voyage—once your boat is 
adequately equipped—are to listen to the wind, watch 
the weather, and enjoy the day. Aa 
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Calculating Flotation 


— a Length (L) 


Swamped 
Waterline 


FLOTATION CALCULATION—This calculation provides a 
simplified method of estimating the amount of additional 


flotation (in the form of air bags, built-in chambers, or foam) 


to support the craft high enough in the water to provide a 


reasonable chance of self-rescue. The illustrations above and 


at right show the pertinent measurements. The boat used 
as an example in the calculations below is a Shearwater, a 
plywood-planked open boat. 


Swamped 
Waterline 


FORMULA 1— 


To determine hull structure displacement (buoyancy) 
in pounds: 


H= Lx GxTx CH « 0,087 


Example: 18'Joel White-designed Shearwater 


H = 216" x 76” x 0.24” x 1.3 x 0.037 = 197 Ibs 
(L) (&@ (T) (CH) 


H = Hull structure displacement (buoyancy) (Ibs) 
L = Length overall of the hull (inches) 

G = Girth of the hull (inches) 

T = Planking thickness (inches) 


CH = Hull Coefficient—wood or plywood = 1.3, 
fiberglass = 1.0 


0.037 = Displacement of one cubic inch of water 
(Ibs/cubic inch) 


ASSUMPTIONS: 


FORMULA 2— 
To determine recommended additional flotation (if 
any is needed) in cubic feet: 


F = [((P x 93) + W + B - H) + 64] -Fl 


Example: 18'Joel White-designed Shearwater 


F = [(2 x 93) + 200 + O- 197) + 64] - 7 = - 4.05 
(P) (W) (B) (B) (F) 


F = Recommended additional flotation volume (cubic feet) 

P = Number of persons in boat 

W = Weight of the hull (lbs) 

B = Weight of any lead or iron ballast in the boat (lbs) 

H = Hull structure displacement from Formula 1 (lbs) 

Fl = Volume of flotation in boat—air tanks, foam, or air 
bladders (cubic feet) 


The negative sign in the —4.05 result above means that no 
additional floatation is needed and that there is 4.05 cubic 
feet more flotation than the minimum recommended, 
although the more flotation the better when you are trying 
to self-rescue in adverse conditions. 


1) Wooden boat of typical hull form and construction. 


2) Weight is the weight of the hull. It is assumed that most 
of the gear and the sail rig are buoyant. 


3) There are no unplugged holes below the rub rail; e.g., 
the centerboard trunk hole is plugged for bailing. 


4) The volume (and therefore the displacement) of the 
boat’s structure below the swamped waterline is equal to 
that of the planking plus framing and interior structure. 
This formula uses a factor of 0.85 for the planking volume 
based on girth x length plus a factor of 1.5 for the ratio of 
interior structure to the planking volume, which results in 
a factor of 1.3 to calculate displacement. For fiberglass, I 


use 1.2 for the ratio of interior structure to hull volume. 


5) Crew weight calculations use the new USCG passenger 
standard of 185 Ibs, divided by 2, assuming that half of the 
body will be immersed during bailing. 


6) This calculation should be conservative (i.e, requiring 
more rather than less flotation) but also easy to do. Weights 
can be measured with bathroom scales and dimensions 
with a tape measure. 


7) A positive flotation number indicates the amount of 
flotation (in Ibs) that should be added. A negative number 
means the boat has more flotation than the minimum 
recommended. 
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THE 21STANNUAL 


odenBoat 
ASS OW tes. 


Don’t Miss It! June 29-July 1, 2012 


See the very cream of the crop of new wooden 
boats and recent restorations by amateur 
and professional boatbuilders and 
top boatyards. 


Come and learn at expert skills 
demonstrations, talk with boatbuilders 
about their projects 


Take a sail or row a boat from the Mystic 
Seaport livery, or from the collection of the 
small craft available near Lighthouse Point. 


Browse the tents brimming with tools, books, 
marine accessories, nautical art, oars and 
hardware to enhance your boating experience. 


Enjoy the many Mystic Seaport exhibits 
and examples of living history in a re-created 
19th century village of educators 
and roleplayers. 


And of course, Family BoatBuilding on the 
North Lawn will continue to inspire you as you 
plan your next project or adventure! 


Keep up with all the news at www.thewoodenhboatshow.com E 
Assn 


Produced and Presented by WoodenBoat Magazine 


othing, absolutely nothing, conveys 


A T 
| \ being afloat quite so purely as a light paddling 
A. N boat. “We can build the Fox canoe in our garage, 
carry it atop our car, and paddle it across open water. 
At the far side of the bay, the little double-ender might 
take us to the head ofa forgotten creek that nature has 
reclaimed from industrial intrusion. 

Readers of these pages will know that the past three 
decades have seen kayaks take to the water in great num- 
bers. Indeed, some manufacturers might be tempted 
to market Fox as a “recreational kayak” in order to 
boost sales. To his credit, Bill Thomas, designer and 
builder, describes this nifty little boat as what it really 
is: a decked double- paddle canoe. At 14'7" in length 
and measuring more than 30" across the rails (to say 


the joy of 


Photc 


nothing of its commodious 


kayak. Tt will do things that no true kayak can. 


by Mike O’Brien 


graphs by Bill Thomas 


6'8"-long cockpit), this is no 
or al 


least it will do them more comfor tably. 


Ifyou paddle kayaks, the 
upon stepping aboard Fox i 
right aboard. You will finc 
a dark wormhole of a cock 
dle for stability. If any unfr 
up residence in the boat si 
be right out in the open. Ye 
begins to climb up your rig! 

The caned canoe seat in 


hull’s narrow, flat bottom. T 


flexible slatted backrest, of 


first thingy you might notice 
is that you can, in fact, step 
no need to jackknife into 
pit while leaning on a pad- 
iendly creatures have taken 
nce your last visit, they will 
owl see the snake before it 
it leg. 

Fox rests about 1” above the 
his seat, combined with the 
ers hours of good comfort. 


Although no footrests are 


srovided, we can brace our 


The 14'7” Fox double-paddle canoe, which weighs only 44 Ibs, is casually portable. Its 6’8”-long cockpit offers 
considerable room, yet can be securely sealed with a spray skirt. 
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“Fox appears to have just the 
right amount of directional 
stability. It likes to keep going 


where we point it, yet it turns 
easily and predictably.” 


knees against the cockpit coaming. As an old kayaker, 
I'd be inclined to install adjustable and removable foot 
braces in this boat. They would add power to our pad- 
dling stroke and enhance feelings of security in rough 
wate 

Part of the comfort and ability of this boat results from 
its relatively generous freeboard. The point where our 
paddle shaft crosses the coaming measures about 13” 
above the floor. We'll likely hit it with our knuckles if we 
employ our favorite short kayak paddle. Let’s buy, or make, 
a wooden paddle with a long shaft and small blades. 


How long should the paddle be? A few rules of 


thumb exist for determining paddle length, but experi- 
ence has shown that they're not worth repeating here. 
If we're making our own paddle, we can put together a 
rough preliminary version that will let us experiment 
with shaft length, blade shape, and angle of feather. 
If we’re purchasing a paddle, we can test-drive several 
models at the local outfitter’s pond. For this boat, I'll 
wager that we'll favor a paddle that measures 8’ to 8 4’ 
in length. 

Designer Thomas has given Fox a multi-chined hull 
with a flat bottom that shows just a little rocker (longi- 
tudinal curvature). The resulting stability curve seems 
friendly. As we lean to the side, this canoe heels easily 
at first. Then it stiffens up nicely. A relatively long water- 
line and fine entry allow the boat to move right along. 
Can we keep pace with the local kayak fleet? Well, that 
depends. Yes, we can cruise easily alongside most sea 
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This stable canoe comfortably accommodates 
a mother and child (above) or designer-builder 
Bill Thomas (left) and all his camping gear. 


kayaks, and carry a bigger lunch as well. But 
we cannot change the laws of hydrodynamics, 
so let’s not get drawn into racing against one 
of those 20'x 18” torpedoes. 

Fox appears to have just the right amount 
of directional stability. It likes to keep going 
where we point it, yet it turns easily and pre- 
dictably. This canoe needs neither a skeg nor 
a rudder, and our paddling technique will 
improve if we travel without these complica- 
tions. The good maneuverability lets us play 
in river currents and on the faces of standing 
waves. Most of the time, we'll feel no need for 
a sprayskirt, yet the tall cockpit coaming will 
easily accept one—inexpensive insurance against a wet 
lap, or a cockpit full of water. Should the worst happen, 
large watertight compartments forward and aft will 
keep the flooded boat afloat. They will hold plenty of 
food and gear as well. 

At the end of the day, we can bed down in the huge 
cockpit. I’ve spent many nights sleeping in the bilge of 
my 17'sea kayak, and the accommodations aboard Fox 
seem plush by comparison. 


e’ll build this canoe in stitch-and-glue fashion. 

The plans set includes full-sized patterns for 

almost all the pieces, and a particularly well- 
illustrated 36-page Builders Guide comes along as well. 
No true lofting will be required. After transferring the 
paper patterns to sheets of okoume plywood (4mm for 
hull sides, deck, and bulkheads; 6mm for bottom and 
deckbeams), we'll cut out the parts. Then we'll drill 
holes along the edges of the sides and bottom, and pull 
the pieces together by twisting 3” lengths of 18-gauge 
copper wire that’s been poked through the holes. This 
is quick work. After cutting out the parts, we can assem- 
ble the hull in less than a day. The cockpit coaming and 
deck will follow. 

Then comes a lot of filleting (with filled epoxy), sand- 
ing, fiberglassing, sanding, priming, painting, and yet 
more sanding. This little canoe has a nice shape, and time 
spent obtaining a yacht finish would seem well spent. The 
process should move along at a satisfying pace. 


Fox Canoe 
Particulars 
LOA 14'7" 
Beam 3” 

Draft 
Weight 


Very little 
44 Ibs 
Capacity 125-325 Ibs 


STATION #3 


=AFT BULKHEAD 127 3/4" 


Sas TEMP FRAME 96 1/2" 
1 
eee ee FORWARD BULKHEAD 48” 


ee 


11/2" 


STATION #2 


TEMP. FRAME 
KNEE LOCATION 


STATION #4 


Built with 4mm and 6mm plywood and epoxy, Fox goes together easily in stitch-and-glue fashion. The plans 
package includes full-sized patterns and a 36-page builder’s guide. 


Thomas teaches a class in how to build the Fox canoe 
at WoodenBoat School here in Brooklin, Maine. Start- 
ing with kits, the students put together their own boats. 
At the end of the six-day course, the boats are essen- 
tially complete and require only final finishing before 
hitting the water. 


ecked double-paddle canoes are nothing new. 
D John MacGregor, a Scotsman, usually receives 
credit for the introduction and early develop- 
ment of these light double-ended boats. He might have 
taken inspiration for his well-known Rob Roy canoes 
from kayaks he had studied while traveling near the 
Bering Sea in 1859. During the late 1800s and early 
1900s, the type enjoyed great popularity. Later in the 
20th century, L. Francis Herreshoff, from whose draw- 
ing table floated the 72' TICONDEROGA (all 108,300 
elegant pounds of her), took much of his waterborne 
pleasure in double-paddle canoes of his own design. 
Compared to sea kayaks, these canoes offer greater 
stability and comfort. For inexperienced paddlers, they 


BILL THOMAS 


can prove safer. Folks who have no intention of learn- 
ing more than the first 180 degrees of the Eskimo roll, 
might be better served by double-paddle canoes. Com- 
pared to the common open “Indian” or “Canadian” 
canoes (usually driven by single-bladed paddles), Fox 
and its relatives offer better rough-water capability. In 
addition, double-bladed paddles tend to be inherently 
efficient, as our power strokes are virtually continuous. 
Nothing is lost to recovery. 

In drawing Fox, Bill Thomas has created a capable 
and forgiving boat that will take us on grand adven- 
tures. Perpetually watertight and coated with epoxy, it 
will prove easy and inexpensive to keep. At 44 Ibs fin- 
ished weight, it is casually portable. If we build Fox, we 
certainly will paddle it—and more often than we might 
think. A 


Plans, kits, and completed boats from Bill Thomas Wood- 
working, 151 Ogunquit Rd., South Berwick, ME 03908; 
207-676-4049; bill@billthomaswoodworking.com. 
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Devlin’s Pelicano 


A panga in three flavors 


henever a simple and delicious Mexican idea 
migrates north across the border, it tends to 
get fancied up, often to its detriment. Con- 
sider the nacho, once an unpretentious tortilla chip 
crowned with a slice of jalapeno and melted cheese, 
now a heaping muddle of meat, sour cream, onions, 
olives, and herbs. Herbs! Sam Devlin’s new Pelicano, 
a liberal translation of the Mexican panga workboats, 
has likewise been garnished with such gringo delica- 
cies as windscreen and wheel steering, but it’s hard to 
complain that it’s been spoiled in the process. Devlin’s 
version is saucy-looking, efficient, and seaworthy, and 
still unfancy enough that an ambitious amateur can 
realistically aspire to building one. 
Devlin got acquainted with pangas on his occasional 
winter trips to Mazatlán, one of which also acquainted 
him a few years back with a delightful woman named 


by Lawrence W. Cheek 
Photographs by Neil Rabinowitz 


Soitza, who became his wife. Mazatlan glares out at the 
open Pacific, and Devlin says he was impressed by the pan- 
geros’ willingness to motor out into the big water to fish— 
at least in the mornings, before the afternoon trades boil 
up—and then drive the boats right up onto the beach 
around noon. He liked the pangas’ no-nonsense function- 
ality and tough character, but the all-fiberglass execution 
left him cold. 

For his interpretation, Devlin shortened the hull 
from a typical 22’ to 18’4" for handier trailering. He 
added a deck, kept the beam slender at 6'6”, and gave 
the bow an arrowhead-fine entry with a prominently 
extruded stem. “I’m a big fan of parting the water,” he 
says. It’s a semi-displacement hull, so its transition to 
plane is gradual and subtle, and Devlin’s design objec- 
tive is the best possible compromise between low-speed 
fuel efficiency and high-speed—well, speed. 


Above—Inspired by outboard-powered skiffs—pangas—he’d encountered in Mexico, Sam Devlin drew the 18’ Pelicano 
hull. He offers three different layouts for the boat: center-console, bassboat, and the shrimper seen here. 
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“...saucy-looking, efficient, and 
seaworthy, and still unfancy 


enough that an ambitious 
amateur can realistically 
aspire to building one.” 


The Pelicano shrimper offers an impressive level of 
accommodation and ease for an 18-footer, for it has 
sheltered steering and bunks for two adults, while also 
being easily trailered behind a small pickup truck. 


Devlin never undertook any formal education in 


naval architecture, but has quietly amassed 35 years of 


experience designing everything from kayaks to motor 
cruisers now threatening 50’. (He recently moved into 
a vast new industrial park-type shop, in part so he could 
bid on regional ferry projects—stitch-and-glue ferries, 
of which he’s already built one.) He loves to riff on his 
toric boat types, everything from melonseeds to classic 
wooden tugs, but he’s always thinking contemporary 
practicality, efficiency, and simple beauty. Two things 
about a Devlin design: You'll never see any fussy, super- 
fluous gimmickry, And unless you have a practiced eye, 
you'll never guess they all start out as a pile of plywood. 
Devlin’s boats are closer to the sculpture garden than 
the lumberyard. 

Pelicano plans are available in three configurations: 
center-console, bassboat, and shrimper. The center- 
console edition shaves the building time by about 
150 hours and provides, in effect, tandem cockpits 
separated by a bridge deck. The shrimper features a 


tall pilothouse rising over a rudimentary cuddy, and a 
longish cockpit. Either of these would make a versatile 
fishing boat. Devlin’s personal favorite is the bassboat, 
which is really more ofa picnic cruiser. The cockpit pro- 
vides space enough for only three or four people, and 
the cabin is slightly higher than the shrimper’s, provid- 
ing sitting headroom for a fireplug-proportioned per- 
son and camp-style sleeping room for two, It might be 
the least versatile of the three, but it’s the most fetch- 
ing: a simple, exquisitely proportioned classic design 
that stands proudly aside from transient commercial 
trends. 


na crisp, calm summer morning we splash the 
bassboat into a southern finger of Puget Sound 
near Devlin’s shop and play for a couple of 
hours. The wavelets are all of two inches high, so we 
have no chance to test her in a chop, but Devlin spots 
a big cruiser and arrows the Pelicano across her wake. 
It isn’t much of a challenge, but the very steep V of the 


The Pelicano bassboat (foreground) is Devlin’s preferred layout; it has room for (in addition to two berths) a galley and 


stowage. 
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entry seems to settle the bow back into the water with 
cushioned delicacy. The hydraulic trim tabs—another 
unlikely garnish on a Mexican workboat—negotiate 
the bow downward so we can easily peer ahead over the 
deck at speed. This boat’s 70-hp Yamaha—about the 
maximum motor Devlin recommends—yields a 17-knot 
cruise at 4,000 rpm. Top speed is about 25 knots. A 
water-skiing indulgence would be a foot beamier and 
faster on plane, but this hull’s skinniness renders it 
more efficient at fishing velocities. A 25-hp motor, 
Devlin says, wouldn’t be a bad choice. 

The flat, two-piece windscreen is surprisingly effi- 
cient at deflecting the breeze from the cockpit, even 
for aft passengers. The stem extension poking over the 
deck makes a jaunty gunsight for holding a course. The 
one aesthetic quibble I'd present is the factory-made 
aluminum deck hatch, which seems as appropriate on a 
wooden boat as an electronic organ in a Baroque cathe- 
dral. This Pelicano cries for a handcrafted hatch cover 
to echo its windscreen frame. Devlin, however, is no 
sentimentalist. While he’s meticulous about the artis- 
tic issues of line and proportion—a home builder will 
wreak remarkable damage by sneaking an extra inch 
of height into a Devlin cabin—he doesn’t like anything 
that causes extra fuss, either in construction or main- 
tenance. His philosophy is: simple, strong, durable. On 
this boat, sprayed-on polyurea truck-bed liner, which 
has the texture of lizard hide, covers every square 
inch of deck, cockpit, and most of the cabin interior. 
It hardly offers the warm-blooded allure of teak or 
mahogany, but it’s no trouble, either. “It’s just the cool- 
est stuff,” Devlin raves. “I love how much protection it 
gives the epoxy.” 

In fact, on this Pelicano from Devlin’s shop, only 
the sapele windscreen frame and companionway 
slides suggest “wooden boat.” Indeed, most casual 
onlookers wouldn’t guess that the heart of this boat 
is wooden, given the high-gloss topside paint and 
professional-quality fairing. Most amateur builders, 
however, won't have that problem: Our fairing will 
not be so fair, and we'll be tempted to allow more 
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Designer Sam Devlin and his wife, Soitza, enjoy an outing 
in the Pelicano bassboat. 


brightwork than Devlin does, despite the penalty in 
maintenance. It really distills down to how one wants 
to balance “boatbuilder” with “boat owner” and 
“boat user.” 


et’s talk about building for a minute. Like all the 

90-odd designs in Devlin’s current catalog (www. 

devlinboat.com), this boat is made of stitch-and- 
glue plywood with exterior fiberglass-and-epoxy sheath- 
ing. The ply is 4”. Unlike many of his earlier designs, 
however, this hull is intended to be built upside down 
over four bulkheads on a strongback, then ‘glassed and 
faired before righting. The advantages, Devlin says, are 
easier fairing and the need to convene neighbors only 
once for flipping. The keel is a beefy slab of purple- 
heart, 14" thick, capped with a stainless-steel or bronze 
quarter-round. “Sometime in the life of this boat it’s 
going to get beached,” Devlin says. “Might as well 
prepare for it.” 

Although this is basically a simple boat, the amateur 
should not expect to begin building in the fall and hap- 
pily launch in the spring. Devlin says there are about 
1,400 shop-hours in each of the two Pelicanos his crew 
has built to date, and let’s note that those are profes- 
sionals’ hours. Based on my own experience building 
a Pelicano-size sailboat of Devlin’s design (the Winter 
Wren II), I venture that a typical amateur will need 
about twice that long, and Devlin readily agrees. How- 
ever, the cabin is a monumental labor pit on any boat, 
so the center-console version of the Pelicano should be 
substantially simpler. 

As with some other designers, we have our choice 
whether to commission a Pelicano from Devlin’s shop 
or buy the plans and attack the task ourselves. The Peli- 
cano teeters on the cusp of being an appropriate first 
boat for the amateur: probably accessible to the moder- 
ately skilled and highly determined, probably not to the 
woodshop-clueless and easily distracted, The question 
then becomes one of balancing the prize of flawless 
finish and detailing against personal growth through 
accomplishment. Spending a morning with Devlin’s 
Pelicano made me a little dejected and irritable with 
my amateur craftsmanship on the Winter Wren, but 
also determined to keep improving. 

Which is exactly what seems to keep Sam Devlin 
cranking out boat plans. After two boats and a num- 
ber of long conversations, I know him pretty well, 
and I’m convinced that he enjoys seeing his custom- 
ers grow into real boatbuilders at least as much as he 
savors the beauty—and revenue—of finished boats 
rolling out of his own shop. “I’m interested in boats, 
my customers, and making money,” he says. “Probably 
in that order.” A 


Finished boats and plans are available from Devlin 
Designing Boat Builders, 3010 37th Ave. S.W., Tum- 
water, WA 98512; 360-866-0164; www.devlinboat.com. 


Pelicano 
Particulars 
LOA 18/4" 
Beam 6'6" 
Draft 12% 
Dry weight 1,490 Ibs 


Recommended power, 
25-70 hp outboard 


The Pelicano center console is the simplest of the trio. This boat’s center 
console is hinged; when it’s pivoted forward, a large cargo hold is revealed 


in the hull. 


DEVLIN DESIGNING BOAT BUILDERS. 
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A challenge with great 


potential 


s working-sail fleets faded after the turn of the 

20th century, astute obs ers in numerous 

corners of the world recorded their last rem- 
nants. The old way of building—carving a half model 
and then measuring it—was still very common, so with- 
out photography and field documentation, many boat 
types simply would have been lost. The No Mans Land 
Boat was certainly one of these. 

In the 1930s, these double-ended cod-fishing boats 
caught the attention of historians Howard I. Chapelle, 
MV. Brewington, and others. The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, where Chapelle became a curator, has a rigged 
model built by a No Mans Land veteran. In the 1950s, 
another historian, Robert Baker, found an 1880s boat 
and restored it for his own use; that boat and another 


by Tom Jackson 


now reside at Mystic Seaport Museum, and Baker docu- 
mented both. So plans for the type exist, and they are 
as enticing today as ever. 

The hulls are extraordinary. In the best of them, the 
sheerline has a lovely upward sweep forward and aft, 
and the section lines aft have shapely reverse curves 
culminating in a steeply raked sternpost. They are 
commodious, inviting the imagination to wander. 

Martha’s Vineyard cod fishermen used them at 
nearby No Mans Land Island and praised their seawor- 
thiness. They were drawn ashore at day’s end, and their 
sharp sterns facilitated relaunching stern-first into the 
surf. At season’s end, most were left ashore when the 
families moved home. They were well-built by capable 
craftsmen, including Joshua Delano of Fairhaven, who 


Above-—Originally used as a beach-launched fishing boat, the No Mans Land Boat, named after an island near Martha's 
Vineyard, Massachusetts, is a seaworthy double-ender. Several have been documented, and this one, built by the 
author, is based on a Beetle builder’s half-model from the 1880s. 
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“this heavy old fish boat 
holds her own and then some 


against other displacement 
hulls.” 


is said to have built 50 or 60 of them, and by the Beetle 
family of New Bedford, renowned whaleboat builders. 

They had straight keels with a lot of drag. Center- 
boards were offset, running through the garboard 
and alongside the keel. This preserved the integrity 
of the vertical keel and made beach stones less prone 
to jamming the slot. They were two-masted—using 
the parlance “foresail” and “mainsail,” as in schooner 
practice, not “mainsail” and “mizzen,” as in ketches, 
despite the diminished size of the after sail—and they 
were sprit-rigged, though some carried gaff foresails. 
In the March 1932 Yachting, William H. Taylor has a 
quotation—maddeningly unattributed—calling the 
type “almighty able, and they'd claw out to windward 
through anything that blew.” 

With good looks and a solid reputation among sea- 
soned mariners, these boats naturally have caught 
the attention of modern boatbuilders. But this is not 
the boatbuilding project for a beginner. Experience 
is essential and a good deal of determination highly 
advisable. 

To begin, all the plans present problems. Two of the 
finest-looking hulls have no construction plans at all. 
One, a hulk by an unknown builder, was documented 
by Frederick H. Huntington and published in the April 
1932 Yachting. The other was drawn from an 1880s Bee- 
ue half model documented by Chapelle, published in 
American Small Sailing Craft (WW. Norton, 1951). The 
Huntington boat, which Roger Taylor wrote about 


FAR & AWAY is rigged with a dipping-lug foresail, ordinarily 
with its tack made off to the stemhead. But with its tack 
made off to a belaying pin at the mast gate, it can sail as a 
standing-lug, simplifying tacking in tight quarters. 


in Good Boats (International Marine, 1977), has a sail 
plan that invites change (more on that below), and the 
Beetle has no sail plan. 


he Huntington boat is handsome, no doubt. But 

far and away my preference—for the boat even- 

tually launched as FAR & AWAY—is the Beetle. 
Chapelle captioned the drawing with this: “No Mans 
Land boat of the more powerful type designed to sail 
well.” He had me right there. 

Construction takes a lot of thought and a lot of 
decision-making. A builder who is adept at the drawing 
board could develop a full construction plan. I did not: 
I started building, making decisions only as I needed 
to. If you are lost without a construction plan, it would 
be best to develop one or get a boat designer involved. 
Otherwise, look to Mystic Seaport’s plans catalog. The 
two boats in the collections there were both fully doc- 
umented by Baker; although I don’t think either has 
as fine a shape as the Huntington or the Beetle, one 
of them, ORCA, a Delano construction from 1882, has 
great potential. However, she was batten-seam planked, 
which is uncommon. these days. And, as always, 
workboat interiors might not suit modern purposes. 

In construction, be faithful to the hull form. The 
challenge will come primarily in steaming and bending 
the planking aft, where the lovely and enticing reverse 
curves can be alarming while shaping and hanging lap- 
strake planks. Careful lining off and patient work pays. 

Having the centerboard offset to one side not only 


Having the foresail tack made off to the stemhead is 
efficient and powerful, but best reserved for long tacks. 
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A straight, raked sternpost 
makes shipping the rudder 
easy. The author cast all his 
own bronze fittings, including 
pintles and gudgeons. 


prevents jamming—as valid 
today as it was a century ago— 
but also makes the boat trailer 
well. The long, straight keel set- 
tles nicely into rollers. A tongue 
extension may be needed for 
launching, though, depend- 
ing on the ramp’s slope. The 
straight sternpost makes ship- 
ping the rudder easy. 

The large, open cockpit is 
commodious—on my boat, 
which is a little less than 18%, I’ve 
had six aboard quite easily, and four in comfort routinely. 

The Beetle boat has a one-sheet plan showing lines, 
details of the centerboard (which I altered in every- 
thing but length and placement), stem profile, rudder 
profile, maststep locations, mast diameters (which I 
increased), and mast rake (which I did not change). 
This plan leaves a great deal to the imagination. I used 
a Scandinavian-inspired style of sawn-frame construc- 
tion, and because each frame has rolling bevels and 
is joggled, or given something like a lightning-bolt 
shape to fit to the inside of the lapstrake planking, 
the process is a bit like fitting 50 or 60 breasthooks. I 
built that way because I wanted the challenge of doing 
it—and, rest assured, it was a challenge. I also wanted 
a stout boat. I used a deck and coaming layout, plus a 
mast gate style, derived from Bristol Bay sailing gill- 
netters. I set my seat riser height by getting in the boat 
and seeing what was comfortable, with a mocked- -up 
coaming and long oar. I put in side seats but stopped 
them short of the forward thwart so that rowing two- 
abreast would be easier, My floorboards are athwart- 
ships, a style I noted in Sweden. My sails adopted some 
French practices. 

Like most workboats, No Mans Land Boats were 
designed to carry a load. They also carried inside bal- 
last, some of which could be discarded as the catch 
came aboard, Published sources mention sandbag 
ballast, stone ballast, or “a couple of hundred pounds 
of ‘handle iron’ pigs,” in the case of the March 1932 
Yachting article. Today’s drive toward ever-lighter 
plywood construction and very light scantlings sup- 
ported by tenacious glues might not work well here. 
My boat is built heavily, but I nevertheless added 150 
Ibs of internal ballast to get her down on her lines, 
and she might take a little more. She’s a bear to row— 
not unlike, say, a large Norwegian faering. I often row 
alone, and ina flat calm I’ve hit 3 knots. But instead of 
rowing solo into the teeth ofa blow, I’ve set the hook 
and waited more than once. She’s primarily a sailer. 
Built exceptionally light, she’d need quite a load of 
ballast, which could make her quite stiff and a very 
different kind of performer. In my view, extremely 
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light constr uction is overrated for a sea boat. 
ail plans, too, need revision. 
The original rigs made it easy to work amid- 
ships while hauling a catch. More sail—with 
easy reefing—makes more sense today. May- 
nard Bray, WoodenBoat magazine’s technical 
editor, owns MIRTH, a boat built to the Hun- 
tington design in the early 1970s, and he feels 
that her foresail should be larger. His advice 
helped when I was developing the sail plans 
for FAR & AWAY (see WB No. 202). I chose a 
dipping-lug foresail that would probably never 
be his cup of tea, but such variation is what tak- 
ing on a challenge like this is all about. Experi- 
ment. Play. Try something, and if you don’t like 
the way it works, try something else. 

The authentic sail plan also has a mainsail 
“club,” a baseball-bat-sized boom laced to the 
after third of the foot of the sail—which most 
of us today wouldn’t want flailing about over- 
head. Note also that a gaff rig like MIRTH’s requires at 
least a headstay and perhaps one shroud per side. To 
my thinking, that negates the advantages of an unstayed 
rig, which is easy to strike when necessary, for example 
when she’s on a mooring and a gale is forecast. In use, 
I find I make my foresail a kind of hybrid: when short- 
tacking, I take its tack aft to the mast gate to make it a 
standing lug sail. On long boards, I gain a half a knot 
or more by dipping the sail and setting the tack to the 
stemhead. My mainsail is boomed and so is MIRTH’s; it’s 
the best way to gain an effective sheet lead on a double- 
ender. A rope traveler gets the sheet over the tiller. 


AR & AWAY surprises me, and others, above all by 
her speed under sail. Sailing to weather in com- 
pany with a friend’s modified Herreshoff H28, 
I better than matched him tack-for-tack. In the Small 
Reach Regatta and elsewhere, this heavy old fish boat 


MIRTH, owned by WoodenBoat technical editor Maynard 
Bray, was built by Arno Day and Joel White to the 
Frederick Huntington plans published in Yachting 
magazine in the 1930s. Her gaff rig requires a forestay 
and one shroud per side. 
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offsets, and details (not shown) i; 


The one-sheet plan for the Beetle 
No Mans Land Boat No Mans Land Boat, published as 
Particulars Plate 63 in Chapelle’s American 
LOA 17'8" Small Sailing Craft, has lines, 
LWL 16'51A4" 
Beam 6 of the rudder and centerboard. 
Draft (board up) 1612" Without construction plans or a 
Sail area 194 sq ft sail plan, building the boat calls for 
(as shown) 


judgment and experience. The sail à PS 
plan shown is the final choice of | \ i | 
several developed by the author. 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


holds her own and then some against other displace- 
ment hulls. I think that has everything to do with her 
hull shape and her ability to carry a large rig. 

In tacking, I free the foresail sheet, put the helm 
down, and haul the mainsail simultaneously. As she 
comes through the eye, I free the mainsail and sheet in 
the foresail. This works in all but the heaviest weather— 
in gusts up to 30 knots, I’ve had trouble tacking, partly 
because I was towing a dory and partly because I had 
struck the main to reduce sail and couldn't use it for 
balance. I might try a small triangular storm foresail 
or build in a balance reef—a diagonal reefpoint from 


the upper reef line on the leech to the heel of the yard. 
But that’s just another of a long line of pleasant puzzles 
presented by a boat that is teaching me a new way of 
looking at everything I thought I knew. Aa 


Beetle boat plans are available from Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, National Museum of American History, Ships Plans, 
Room 5010, MRC 628, Washington, DC 20560; american 
history.si.edu/csr/shipplan/htm. Frederick Huntington’s 
plans were published in the April 1932 Yachting and in 
Roger Taylor's Good Boats (International Marine, 1977). 
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Starry Nights 


A magic carpet 
on the water 


hen I think of powerboats I don’t usually 

equate them with a relaxing ride and quiet 

conversation, yet the Starry Nights design (20' 
LOA, 57" beam), a new torpedo-sterned electric launch 
from designer and builder Ken Bassett, handily fulfills 
those purposes. Her six 12-volt AGM batteries power 
her 3-hp electric motor, enabling her to cruise at 5 mph 
for up to six hours. 

Ken Bassett works out of his own shop, known as 
Onion River Boatworks, in North Hero, Vermont. He 
has been designing and building boats for decades. 
I have long admired his work, such as the lapstrake 
Whitehall-like pulling boat Liz and the jovial litle 
batten-seam-constructed runabout he calls Rascal. His 
plans are remarkably detailed and easy to follow, mak- 
ing them accessible to a wide array of builders. Even 
some first-time builders have had success building Ras- 
’s abilities as a designer and a com- 
municator. A great plan maker is a great teacher, and 
Ken’s plans put him among the very best. 

Embarking on this article, I found it difficult to 


Text and photographs 
by Karen Wales 


understand how a lone designer could be successful 
with such seemingly disparate areas of boat design— 
and this new design, as complete as it is, couldn’t have 
simply appeared out of thin air. I knew that the Starry 
Nights launch must be rooted in a vast knowledge of 
boats. But I had no idea just how vast, until meeting 
Ken one bright morning last July. 


met in New Hampshire, at a lake that runs 

along the old New England mill town of Laco- 

nia. Heads turned as “Ken backed the launch 

down the town’s boat landing. Seeing her on the trailer 

gave me a good look at her underbelly. Starry Nights is 

a displacement boat with a round bottom that is nearly 

flat for much of her length; forward sections are gentle 

curves that become increasingly tighter at the turn of 

the bilge and flatter underneath, the farther aft you 

go. Her keel, which deepens as her hull flattens out aft, 
accounts for her superb tracking ability. 

She has a fishtail rudder—a MacLear Thistle Rudder, 

invented by the late Frank MacLear, a naval architect. 


Above—The 20' Starry Nights launch from Onion River Boatworks is a picnic launch in the finest tradition. Powered by 
a 3-hp electric motor, she is a gentle, quiet presence on the water. 
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“Combined with the buttery 
smoothness of the electric motor 


and the seakindliness of the hull’s 
underbody, the MacLear rudder is 
the icing on the cake...” 


Ken learned of this breakthrough rudder design from 
an article by Dave Gerr that appeared in Professional 
BoatBuilder magazine, a sister publication to Wooden- 
Boat (see PBB No. 102). In his article, Gerr said, “... 
MacLear had set out to improve low-speed maneuver- 
ing in close-quarter conditions, as well as to enhance 
steering response at speed. As stated, almost all ordi- 
nary rudders are ineffective when the helm is put over 
more than 35° port or starboard. Turn a normal rudder 
farther than that and it just acts like an unpredictable 
brake, It can even create eddies that throw the stern 
about randomly.... The [rudder] shape is essentially a 
standard airfoil rudder section flared out in a fishtail at 
the trailing edge. What does all this shaping accom- 
plish? At normal cruising speed the rudder doesn’t 
change vessel performance much, though it does 
increase steering response slightly at small course- 
keeping helm changes. But, during low-speed maneu- 
vers, you can turn the MacLear Thistle rudder over as 
much as 40°. Water flow is guided around the leading 
edge and midsection by the rudder’s section shape; 
then, the flared-out end makes water flow continue to 
do useful work at the higher angle. The result is a rud- 
der that acts like a stern thruster, allowing very tight 
turns at low speed.” 

I tried it—it’s awesome. Combined with the buttery 
smoothness of the electric motor and the seakindli- 
ness of the hull’s underbody, the MacLear rudder is 
the icing on the cake, making Starry Nights one of the 
easiest boats I have ever piloted. She rides like a magic 
carpet on the water, 

Unlike most gas-powered boats, where slow maneuver- 
ing is a dance between often-abrupt thrusts and calculated 


Starry Nights is steered by a MacLear Thistle Rudder (see 
text at left for description), which allows for surprisingly 
good maneuverability at low speeds and in tight 
quarters. 


drifting, this intuitive boat is super-responsive with an 
almost road-traction feel. Even a complete neophyte 
could land her dockside with confidence. 

While she is nearly silent like an electric launch 
and glides along like an electric launch, I couldn't get 
away from how much she reminds me of the torpedo- 
sterned runabouts of bygone days. Her sheerline and 
deck treatment in particular show a strong relation to 
the runabout family. I was about to learn why. 

After a relaxing morning boat ride we grabbed a bite 
at a local diner. There we happened to meet Mark Mason, 
a heavy-hitter in the runabout world whose accomplish- 
ments include the restoration of BABY BOOTLEGGER 
(see WB No. 150). Previously unbeknownst to me, Ken 
and Mark had worked together for several years. Mark 
attributes part of the success of some of his best work to 
critical participation from Ken. Then it all became 
clear to me; that long experience with runabouts is 
what gives this boat its panache. 


he Starry Nights design is a complex-looking 

boat to build, but the hull actually isn’t overly 

complex. Strip construction makes it a doable 
project for even a less experienced builder. Ken used 
%" cedar strips to create the hull, and then sheathed 
it inside and out in 20-oz fiberglass 
and epoxy. While a builder will have 
an easier time if he comes to this proj- 
ect with an experienced eye, some 
hand skills, anda familiarity with sys- 
tems, a dedicated amateur can sim- 
plify this enough to have a nice boat, 
while keeping it honest to the design- 
er’s intentions. I know that amateur 
builders have been successful with far 


Durable strip-planked construction, 
sheathed in fiberglass, allows Starry 
Nights to be hauled out when not in use, 
with no fear of drying out. 
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The lines plans shows an easily driven 
hull, with topsides that spiral aft into 
tumblehome sections, and terminate 
in a torpedo stern. 


Starry Night 
Particulars 
LOA 20’ 
Beam 4'9" 
Draft 15! 


Weight 1,100 Ibs 


Starry Nights is steered by the simple side-mounted 
tiller seen here; another lever controls the motor’s RPMs. 
She'll cruise for six hours at five mph. 


more “advanced” boat types from this designer—the 
batten-seam-constructed Rascal runabout being one 
good example. The clarity and exceptional detail of 
Ken’s plans greatly reduce the intimidation factor, At 
the same time, built as shown, his attention to detail 
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can provide enough of a challenge to satisfy the more 
seasoned builder as well. 

Look closely at the details. Coaming pieces are 
bookmatched cherry with quilted figure. The turned 
tiger-maple tiller handle is the result of long experi- 
mentation with a variety of materials in order to get 
the best-looking—and feeling—result. The ventilation 
register is caned. Each component represents careful 
study and carries the mark of experience. 

When we learn to fish, we often want to snag the 
largest, then the most, then the best, whatever our 
tastes deem that to be. Our boat-owning desires are not 
entirely different; at the onset we may be drawn to size, 
speed or flash, but when we know more and understand 
our true desires in a boat, then we are drawn to a specific 
type. The Starry Nights design is not for everyone, to be 
sure, but for those who would like a comfortable boat 
for quiet exploration and pleasant gatherings, this boat 
has a lot to offer. Sexy enough for the runabout crowd 
yet with the serenity that could satisfy book club types, 
she’s a true original—my kind of girl. A 


Plans are available from Onion River Boatworks, 1455 
Blockhouse Point Rd., North Hero, VT, 05474, 802-372- 
5204. 


D18-Myst 


= 


A camp-cruiser with 
good looks 


t is hard to know why a particular style of boat 

appeals to a sailor, A hardcore racer looks at Paper- 

Jetand can’t wait to strap iton, a khaki-clad prepster 
can’t see beyond white hulls and varnished mahogany, 
and a dreadlocked steampunk needs linseed-oiled 
interiors and a three-day grunge to feel authentic. But 
the nascent 19th-century romantic responds to lots of 
rope, multiple sails, and belaying pins, and those of 
us so wired are the audience for Don Kurylko’s D18- 
Myst design (18'3" LOA, 5'7" beam). I think I can see 
why. The designer has worked up a robust, capable 
camp-cruiser or adventure expedition boat with the 
aesthetic appeal and features of a British working boat 
of a certain age. 


Text and photographs by Geoff Kerr 


She grabs you with her distinctive profile, offering 
the nicely scaled features of a much larger boat. The 
plumb stem and the bowsprit mimic those of the late 
19th and early 20th centuries, but rather than twee 
whimsy they are the most obvious features of a very 
deliberately functional boat whose dominant impres- 
sion is its low yawl rig. This setup drives her char- 
acter and her purpose, giving a skipper many, many 
options for matching sail area and configuration to 
the wide variety of conditions one will encounter 
when cruising. That the design hearkens to the 19th 
century is less a romantic appeal than it is recourse to 
the days when sail was at the height of its commercial 
development. 


Above—The D18-Myst has a striking profile and sail plan, and her general appearance prompts thoughts of British 


fishing boats of the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
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“She grabs you with her 
distinctive profile, offering 


the nicely scaled features of 
a much larger boat.” 


he D18-Myst’s 160-sq-ft sail area is generous for 

a boat of this size. Ballast and her low rig keep 

her on her feet, and at 100’ her mainsail is man- 
ageable singlehanded and without winches. Her relative 
narrowness and shallow draft (a mere 9” with her cen- 
terboard up) make her versatile; easy trailering, storage, 
and rowability are desirable elements in a camp-cruiser. 
The tiny mizzen might appear silly until one discovers 
the myriad advantages of that 20'sail when heaving to, 
balancing the helm, using it as a riding sail, and in help- 
ing to tack the boat in a hard chance. 

An important test for the practicality of a camp- 
cruiser is the complexity of launch and recovery. The 
D-18 scores well here, with simple deck cradles for the 
mainmast, and all the rest of the gear simply stowed in 
the cockpit. Her height on the trailer makes setup pos- 
sible without a ladder, with much of it, other than step- 
ping the main, being accomplished from the ground. 
Only a wrench for a couple of nuts and a pair of pliers 
for a stubborn shackle were needed. The trailer pack- 
age is clean and neat, and aerodynamic, so no cover is 
needed to keep gear in the boat. The rig is compact 
and light enough to be drawn bya sensible vehicle. The 
logistics on my visit were at a minimalist ramp with 
about 30” of water; shallow draft and a long bowsprit 
for a handle make such launches a breeze. And a prac- 
tical note for boat owners: a pair of 2 x 6s mounted on 
the trailer make great walkways. You still get your feet 
wet, but not much more, and you won’t stumble over 
axles and sea monsters. 

In preparation for a daysail, the owner can do his 
bowsprit work in the parking lot while the boat is still 
on the trailer. Once rigged, the jib is set and struck, 
flying from the cockpit. Frankly, the rig looks (and is) 
busy. Sheets, halyards, running backstays, outhauls and 
downhauls, and cleats and belaying pins—all those 
components that make her a marlinespike codepen- 
dent’s dream—probably make her a bit fiddly for those 
who are out for a mellow, social sail. The fact is, this isa 
real working rig, and that web of sails and control lines 
render Myst capable of some serious sailing. She will be 
upright and making progress when most boats her size 
have called it a day. 

Auxiliary power comes in the form of oars or a small 
outboard. The boat’s weight and the owner’s experi- 
ence call for rowing her double if an actual passage is 
to be made. As such the boat's owners make regular use 
ofa 2-hp outboard mounted on the transom. This setup 
moves the boat admirably, and the motor remains well 
out of the way perched back there. In the limited space 
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D-18 Myst is meant for adventure and exploration. Her 
owners, Ted and Ruth Cody, are seen here moving up a 
waist-deep, winding creek seeking shelter and a perfect 
campsite. 


available on this narrow transom, one must give up any 
thoughts of a larger engine or indeed steering with the 
engine rather than the rudder, so don’t plan on reverse 
ora sharp turn. 


he designer put a lot of thought into the boat's 
interior layout. There seems to be not a sin- 
gle square foot of space without some sort of 
furniture-type accommodation built into it. Thwarts 
double as storage lockers and the forward side 
benches hide bays for flotation bags or duffels, then 
hinge over to complete a full-beam berth flat or 
lounge deck. The short decks forward and aft have 
bulkheads forming flotation chambers large enough 
to compensate for the ballast. These individual fea- 
tures are sensible and practical for hard-core camp- 
cruising, albeit a bit overwhelming in the aggregate. 
The interior, like the rig, is busy—perhaps too busy 
for a sunset cruise. The owners and I sailed the boat 
in variable light air on a New Hampshire lake, with 
the furniture in the sprawling mode. I never quite 
found my joy, as the coaming and rail are too low to 
be much ofa backrest, but surrendering to the supine 
in the sunshine was pretty sweet. Skippering aft was 
much more conventional and comfortable, with an 
ample well for feet and legs. 
The nicely modeled hull is intended to be strip 
built, which is a practical construction choice for 
both hard use and the home builder. That home 


The D18-Myst is low-sided and lean, with a 
particularly fine entry; yet she’s round and 
shapely, too. The sail plan, while conservatively 
sized, is complex for a boat of only 18’. 


A centerboard, a kick-up rudder, and an easily 
unshipped bowsprit make launching and recovery 
simple. Note the modest-sized tow vehicle and 
stock trailer customized with 2x6 walkways. 


builder will find a complete and very detailed 
set of plans; Kurylko includes full-sized Mylar 
patterns for key components such as the molds. 
His drawings are logically organized and pre- 
sented, with instructions that outline logical 
sequences and provide helpful hints. He gives 
manufacturers’ stock numbers and scaled 
details for the fabricator for such arcane bits 
as the cranse iron. Ted Cody, the builder of 
the boat I sampled, chose to mill his own 
square-section strips and edge-nail them, and 
then opted to sheathe the hull in fiberglass—a 
wise choice for an adventure-bound boat. This 
four-year undertaking by a minimally experi- 
enced boatbuilder is a testimony to the design, not 
to mention Ted’s patience and chutzpah. 

As built, the boat carries a heavily ballasted center- 
board (75 Ibs), requiring a multi-part pendant, and 
movable lead “muffins” in vinyl bags under the floor- 
boards, totaling about 120 Ibs. Their combined effect is 
a stable, comfortable boat—still subject to crew trim— 
but deliberate rather than flighty underway. 

The D18-Myst cannot be to everyone's tastes. But 
she merits high credit and consideration for aspiring 


D18-Myst 
Particulars 
LOA 1813% 


prin 


Beam 5'7 
Draft 

“board down 
Sail area 
Displ 


arg 
160 sq ft 
1,200 Ibs 


camp-cruisers and adventurers. She is dramatically 
more functional than a “character” boat, much more 
complex and capable than a daysailer, and she offers 
plenty of strings, jewelry, and challenge to satisfy the 
inner shipwright and master mariner in all of us. A 


Plans are available from D.H. Kurylko Yacht Design, 317 
Gore St., Nelson, BC, V1L5B8, Canada; 250-352-2750; 
www.dhkurylko-yachtdesign.com. 
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J his is a gentleman’s Whitehall.” That’s how Steve 
f Holt describes the Shaw & Tenney Whitehall, a 
17/9" recreational rowboat based on a legendary 
19th- century working type. Holt is proprietor of FShaw & 
Tenney, the 150- -year- -old, Orono, Maine—based maker 
of wooden oars and paddles. The company itself is 
something of a commercial legend for its longstanding 
success in its small niche, and this Whitehall, a modern 
wooden version, is Shaw & Tenney’s first boat offering 
in all of those years. 

The Whitehall pulling boat is widely believed to have 
originated in New York and been na imed for Whitehall 
Street in that city, though the great small-craft histo- 
rian John Gardner cast some doubt on that supposi- 
tion in his book, Building Classic Small Craft, Volume 1 
He said the boat's origins were “vague and shadowy,” 
and suggested that it might even have been imported 


by Matthew P. Murphy 


from England. Regardless of the type’s roots, it was in 
active service in New York by the 1820s, and it spread to 
Boston, where it developed distinctive regional traits. 

“The Whitehall was not a ship’s boat, but a vehicle of 
harbor and coastwise transportation,” writes Gardner. 
“Not only were these boats the choice of crimps and 
boarding-house runners, but of nearly everyone else 
as well who required reliable and expeditious trans- 
portation about the waterfront or from one part of the 
harbor to another—ship chandlers, brokers, newspa- 
per reporters, insurance agents, doctors, pilots, ships 
officers, port officials, and many others. 

“Gentlemen of that day,” continues Gardner, “seck- 
ing a pleasure boat, frequently adopted modifications 
of ‘the Whitehall workboat.” The impulse to adopt these 
boats for recreation has not diminished after nearly 200 
years. With its purposeful plumb stem and seductive 


Above—The Shaw & Tenney Whitehall is a glued-plywood interpretation of a general-purpose workboat dating to the 
early 19th century. A pure recreational boat, the contemporary version is lightweight and beautiful. 
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The new Whitehall’s construction is strong and does not 
require frames. Some rowers, however, will take comfort 
in their presence, and so Shaw & Tenney offers the 
option. The boat we see here is framed in sassafras. 


wineglass tre f racteristics— 
the Whitehall still often makes the short list of boats 
for a recreational rower with a penchant for classical 
good looks. But refinements are, indeed, in order to 
bring this type into the realm of pleasure rowing, for 
a commercial Whitehall, while easy on the eyes and 
oars, could be relatively heavy and hard to turn. Which 
brings us back to the Shaw & Tenney Whitehall. 


(Nhaw & Tenney developed its Whitehall because 
x D. “we have a market that appreciates fine rowing,” 

\A said Steve Holt. But the boat is not simply a busi- 
ness venture for Holt; it’s also the fulfillment of a “desire 
to build something that hadn’t been built before.” That 
“something” that hadn't been built before is a glued-lap- 
strake-plywood Whitehall pulling boat, with proportions 
refined for recreational rowing. 

“Glued lapstrake plywood” means that the boats 
planks are cut from sheet plywood, bent around a 
building jig as they would be in traditional construc- 
tion, but glued together with epoxy rather than being 


fastened with rivets or nails. This popular construction 
technique yields a hull of traditional lapstrake appear- 
ance, but without the traditional worries of leaking 
and drying out. The boat can therefore live on a trailer 
between outings, with no need to soak up in order to 
be watertight. A glued-lapstrake hull should simply not 
leak, ever. If it does, then something is wrong. 

The Shaw & Tenney Whitehall is planked in 6mm 
sapele marine plywood. While a glued-lapstrake hull 
does not require frames, this boat has them. A frame- 
less hull is a bonus in regard to cleanliness and refin- 
ishing, for it allows unfettered scrubbing or sanding of 
the inner planking, and there are no frames to trap 


The Whitehall’s forward rowing station is used when two rowers are pulling, or when a passenger is seated in the 


stern sheets. 
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dirt. But the absence of frames also reveals the boat’s 
modern glued construction; and a belly full of frames 
just makes a boat appear so classical, so sculptural. 


‘The Shaw & Tenney Whitehall has bright-finished sas- 


safras frames contrasting with its painted inner plank- 
ing. Although widely spaced, they certainly add some 
strength to the hull. They also provide some visual relief 
to that expanse of white inner planking. And, finally, 
they provide blocking for the inwales, creating an open 
gunwale structure that allows water to drain out entirely 
when the boatis inverted. Of course, this open gunwale 
arrangement could be accomplished with simple block- 
ing, too. The optional vestigial frames, in short, are a 
personal preference—though not a necessity. 

The boat’s transom and bright-finished accents are 
of sipo mahogany, prized for its so-called “ribbon- 
stripe” grain. The keel is of white oak—heavy, but heavy 
in the right place. 

The development of this boat began as a conversa- 
tion with Ben Fuller, curator of the Penobscot Marine 
Museum in Searsport, Maine. Fuller is also a former 
curator at Mystic Seaport Museum, where that conver- 
sation took place at the 2008 WoodenBoat Show. The 
mandate was for a tandem, fixed-seat classical rowboat 
that could also be rowed by a single person—and could 
be adapted for a sliding seat, if one were desired. “We 
looked at hundreds of different designs,” said Holt. 

The resulting boat is an original design, but it most 
closely resembles a recreational model, the Bailey 
Whitehall, on display at Mystic Seaport—“a fancy plea- 
sure Whitehall,” as described by John Gardner in Build- 
ing Classic Small Craft. The Bailey boat measures 16'9", 
and carries a beam of 3'7". The boat’s scantlings are 


Because of its long, straight keel, the Shaw & Tenney 
Whitehall is not nimble in sharp turns. But it’s fast and it 
tracks straight for long distances. 
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The Shaw & Tenney Whitehall comes equipped with 
outrigger oarlocks at the primary rowing station. 
These oarlocks flip out for use, and are folded inboard 
for stowage. They allow for oars 1’ longer than would 
standard, gunwale-mounted hardware, and are also 
available separately from Shaw & Tenney. 


minimal, to save weight, and the lines are “drawn extra 
lean and fine,” according to Gardner. 

The Shaw & Tenney boat is also extra lean and fine. 
It resembles the Bailey Whitehall, but the newer boat is 
17/9" long and 3/74" on the beam—proportionally nar- 
rower than even the fine-lined Bailey boat. “Our boat,” 
says Holt, “is not meant to carry four men and 600 Ibs 
of supplies out to a ship.” But at the launching festivities 
at Pushaw Lake near Orono, the boat did carry 600 Ibs 
of people through a 2%’ chop. “No trouble at all,” Holt 
reported of that outing. 


too had no trouble at all when I tested the boat ina 

12-15-knot northerly at Pushaw Lake on a sparkling 

afternoon last August. I'd had a brief spin in the 
boat a few weeks before, when we were shooting this 
magazine’s cover, so I knew that it tracked very well 
in a straight line, and that it turned slowly. So 1 was 
impressed in August, when leaving the dock in tight 
quarters and a breeze, that I could practically pivot the 
boat in its own length with short bursts of opposing 
oar strokes. Once aimed where I wanted to go, the boat 
tracked dead straight, despite the breeze being on the 
forward quarter. 

Steve told me as I left the dock that the boat responds 
well to a modest pace at the oars—that a fast clip 
would wear me out sooner, but not necessarily make 
the boat go faster. This turned out to be true, and it 
was an especially useful observation when I was row- 
ing the boat upwind. I'd take a firm stroke, and then 


Shaw & Tennney 
Whitehall 
Particulars 
LOA 179” 

318" 
145 Ibs 


Beam 
Weight 


forebears. 


Modeled on a recreational Whitehall conserved at Mystic Seaport in 
Connecticut, the Shaw & Tenney model is narrower than its working 


wait and watch the shore. One one thousand...two one 
thousand...three one thousand...four one thousand... 
The boat continued to carry its way forward, despite the 
headwind. Then I'd take another stroke. 

The night before my Pushaw Lake test, I'd been row- 
ing a popular small dinghy at the WoodenBoat water- 
front, in a similar breeze. This smaller boat is famous for 
its good rowing qualities, but I was struck that evening 
by how the headwind stopped it in its tracks between 
strokes. A staccato rhythm was required to maintain 
headway. I don’t mean this observation as a criticism of 
that dinghy, for I certainly would not want a tender of 
the size and weight of the Whitehall. But the role of a lit- 
tle weight and waterline length in keeping a boat gently 
moving forward in difficult conditions was illuminating. 

After rowing a suitable distance upwind, I rested 
for a moment to recover and make a few notes. Driven 
by the wind, the boat headed for the barn. It was 
a great ride back, with my strokes as much for steer- 


ing as for drive. I tried the boat on different points of 


“sail.” Dead downwind, broad reach, beam reach...she 
tracked straight no matter what the relative wind. I 
rested one oar and pulled with the other, watching the 
shore astern as I did. The boat’s stern would steer slowly 
across the backdrop of trees. As the breeze came on to 
the stern quarter, I’d need to drag the lazy oar briefly 


just told you—that the boat carri 


PROFILE 


BODY PLAN 


HALF BREADTH PLAN 
CREDIT 


to get through the broad reach—a particularly stable 
wind angle, it seems. 

As noted above, I had a brief outing in the boat in 
calm conditions, and she’s a joy to row in a flat sea and 
no wind. While not a nimble boat, it’s fast. And it’s 
beautiful. I can imagine having one for morning rows 
on the Penobscot River, and I'd feel confident making 
the two-mile crossing of that river’s lower portions— 
even in its frequent short, steep chop. 

Steve’s 11-year-old son Sam asked me what I thought 
of the boat when I returned from my breezy trip on 
Pushaw Lake. I told him some of the things that I’ve 
3s beautifully between 
strokes, but that it didn’t take excessive power to get 
it going in the first place, and that it tracked so well. 
Sam thought for a moment, and then replied with what 
I think is a more succinct description of the boat's han- 
dling qualities than I’ve been able to muster: “It doesn’t 
smash up and down because it’s too light, but it isn’t too 
heavy, either.” A 


To order a Shaw & Tenney Whitehall, or for informa- 
tion, contact Shaw & Tenney, Inc., P.O. Box 213 (20 
Water St.), Orono, ME 04473; 800-240-4867; www. 
shawandtenney.com. 
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Wo 1901, Thomas Fleming Day, who founded The 
| Rudder a decade earlier, conceived a boat that 
would bring ocean voyaging to the common man. 
Simple enough to be built by amateurs, small enough 
to be singlehanded, and big enough for long passages, 
the Sea Bird yawl still beckons those with a sense of 
adventure. 

She was originally a centerboarder, but Day soon 
added a deep keel for ocean passages, including an 
Atlantic crossing he made in 1911. With The Rudder’s 


by Tom Jackson 


publicity, plans, and instructions, the design soon 
caught hold. Hundreds have been built. Day’s vision 
turned out to be unusually lovely for a hard-chined hull, 
in plans formalized by C.D. Mower and Larry Hunting- 
ton. Boats of this type have cross-sectional shape con- 
sisting of nearly straight lines rather than the svelte 
curves of racing craft. Sea Bird’s sweeping chine curve 
rises high forward and aft and just kisses the waterline 
amidships. The shape is complemented by her gaff- 
headed yawl rig. In 1981 WoodenBoat, working with 


Above—In 1988, boatbuilder Alex Hadden of Georgetown, Maine, launched his Sea Bird yawl, using a marconi rig 
recycled from an earlier boat that had been cut up. More than 20 years later, he still has the boat, which helped launch 
his career. Simplicity, both in finish and gear, is perfectly in keeping with the type. 
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“Simple enough to be built 
by amateurs, small enough 
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to be singlehanded, and big 
enough for long passages...” 


Mystic Seaport, had the plans redrawn by Dave Dillion 
(see WB No. 43), and the seven-sheet set of plans, which 
includes the deep-keel option, is still available through 
The WoodenBoat Store. 

I first saw a Sea Bird in a photograph published in a 
book I've long forgotten. Taken from astern in a calm 
harbor, the picture captured the distinctive transom, 
which was intriguing to draw and immediately made 
me imagine building the boat. Some years ago, sailing 
into Robinhood Cove, Maine, I saw a boat that instantly 
brought me right back to that photo. She had a right- 
ness about her. This particularly fine Sea Bird, I learned, 
was built by Alex Hadden in nearby Georgetown. 

Hadden launched his centerboarder in 1988. He 
had come by a marconi rig complete with masts, sails, 
rigging, and hardware, from a Sea Bird that had been 
cut up, and he planned to build the boat for sale. The 
project launched Hadden’s business, but not the way he 
intended: somebody with an aged Sea Bird hired him 
for a reconstruction instead. It was his first commission, 
but he ended up keeping the boat he hoped would be 
his first sale. 


Above—At 25'712” overall, the centerboard version of the 
Sea Bird can—with effort—take to the water each spring 
from a launching ramp, with her 1,300 Ibs of ballast 
added later. Left—Hadden has devised A-frame sheer legs 
for stepping his masts before launching. 


After sailing the boat for years, Hadden has concluded 
that his 361-sq-ft marconi rig (which is not included 
in the plans set) would be best suited to the deep-keel 
version, and the original gaff rig, with its 383 sq ft of 
area but a lower heeling moment, would be a better fit 
for the original centerboard version. He compensated for 
the marconi-centerboard combination by using 1,300 
Ibs instead of 1,000 Ibs of internal lead ballast to keep 
her on her feet. He has considered changing to gaff rig 
but loves the simplicity of the triangular sails. 

There's that word again: simplicity. If Hadden has 
learned one thing about the Sea Bird in more than 
two decades, it is to make things ever simpler. Dur- 
ing a recent deck replacement, he eliminated both 
a large bridge-deck hatch and a foredeck hatch. He 
removed his built-in VHF radio, together with its mast- 
head antenna and wires, in favor of a handheld model. 
His red and green side lights are fitted into shroud- 
mounted blinds that take a little time to reinstall every 
year, but “It’s less obtrusive than pretty much anywhere 
else I can think to put them. And they work better up 
there, if you’re actually out sailing at night. 

“The whole effort was to make it as simple and easy 
to paint as possible, because that’s all I do is paint,” 
Hadden said. He has strived to remove deck fittings. “If 
it’s not absolutely necessary, I don’t want to even look 
at it. You're either sanding or you’re reminded of when 
you were sanding.” 

The Sea Bird seems to scream it like a gull’s cry: Sim- 
plify, simplify. It’s a good antidote to life’s increasing 
complications. 

Hadden launches his boat each year from a trailer, 
which is very unusual for a 25'7!/4" LOA boat that dis- 
places some 6,000 Ibs. It takes some effort. For example, 
he raises the rig while still ashore, and his bread-pan- 
sized lead ballast castings have to be transferred to 
the boat by skiff, one at a time, in what has become an 
annual ritual. But he pays nothing for haulage. He has 
the vast satisfaction of independence. 

Having a deep keel would free up cabin space, true, 
but at a price: “There goes your hauling out on the 
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With low freeboard, a proportional low-profile cabin trunk 
has everything to do with the Sea Bird’s appearance and 
also its function, giving the helmsman a clear view forward. 


trailer. There goes going happily wherever you want 
without navigating, which I enjoy. I can explore, and 
you really don’t have to worry, you're just going to hit 
the centerboard.” He once poled the boat up a creek 
too narrow to turn around in, and next morning poled 
her out stern-first. He tells me this as we sail within 
what seems an arm’s reach of the cove’s rocky shore. 
“You wouldn’t be doing this if you converted this to a 
keel boat.” 

In the light and fluky breeze, she responded well to 
occasional puffs. She answered the tiller easily, with 
the feel of a larger boat. She tacks easily. Hadden has 
made only one change to the rigging: he brought the 
jibshe 
making them off to cleats on their outboard faces. “I 
brazenly cut holes in the coaming, just so when you are 
heeled over you can control that from the inside.” She 
ghosted along, only surrendering when the ebb made it 
clear that the current, and not the wind, was in control 
that afternoon. The Yanmar diesel carried us the last 
few hundred yards to the mooring. 

“My favorite times are when it’s kind of dreary out, 
windy, and yow’re going through the chop and the waves 
are hitting the bottom of the jib and streaming down,” 
Hadden says. “That’s when I’m saying to myself, ‘Okay, 
this is like the paintings.” She handles best in about 15 
knots of wind. Her mizzen is fairly large for a yawl, so it 
gets reefed first. In high winds, Hadden douses the jib 
and mizzen and sails on a reefed main alone. 

The boat doesn’t pound in waves, and Hadden has 
actually found advantages in the hard chines. “People 
say, ‘Oh, it’s a hard chine,’ and that’s one of the reasons 
I think people don’t bother with it. But this particular 
boat, if you got rid of the chines, you'd lose it. That’s 
the best thing about it, is the chine line, the shape it 
makes. If you rounded that, it'd be fine, probably, but 
you'd lose a lot of the look. But when it gets rough out, 


ts inboard of the cockpit coaming instead of 


it’s throwing the waves and all the water off to leeward. 
Irs a great thing.” 

Hadden used 1” Atlantic white cedar planking over 
oak backbone timbers and frames. “Structurally, these 
sawn frames are great. They've got big screws in them, 
they’re really deep, there’s a lot of them. I can’t imagine 
anything falling apart.” After it takes up, the hull does 
not leak. His original deck did, though, because the 
tongue-and-groove pine moved a lot and cracked 
the paint of the canvas. He replaced it with plywood 
sheathed in Dynel set in epoxy to better keep the water 
out. He couldn’t bear, however, to part with the tra- 
ditional canvas sheathing over his coach roof, which 
fared much better because it was planked in fine cedar. 

Some Sea Bird builders made unfortunate design 
changes, especially involving the trunk cabin. For Had- 
den, even his new deck altered the purity of the boat’s 


Below left—Spartan accommodations encourage a simplicity of lifestyle that matches the boat's overall theme. Below 
right—The bridge deck provides comfortable seating and makes the cockpit a sociable size. 
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Thomas Fleming Day had ease of 


Sea Bird construction and limited expense 
Particulars in mind when he conceived the 
LOA 25'714" hard-chined Sea Bird yawl, yet 
LWL 20' the centerboarder proved herself 
Bean 8'1" in 1,000 miles of cruising in her 
mie me i first season in 1902. Redrawn 
EES va” by Dave Dillion for WoodenBoat 


Sail area 
(original gaff rig) 


383 sq ft 


Ballast 1,000+1bs | original gaff-rigged mainsail 
(internal) and ample detail for amateur 
Displacement ~6.000 Ibs | construction. 


in 1981 to rejuvenate interest in 
the type, the plans include the 
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profile perceptibly. “This is only a quarter of an inch 
lower, but I can tell the difference when I sit there in 
the window and look out at it. It’s not much, I got over 
it. But people who haven't done it much, they're always 
going, ‘Oh, who’s going to see an inch, inch and a half, 
two inches.’ So in the Sea Birds, a lot of them, the cab- 
ins were inches higher and wider.” Some extended the 
cabin aft, eliminating the bridge deck and with it the 
most comfortable place to sit topsides. Some clumsily 
squared off the cabin and used oversized portlights. 
Some changes were more drastic: “In the one we rebuilt, 
the stem was plumb, and had a big knuckle. The boat's 
not drawn anything like that.” 

The cabin, dominated by the centerboard trunk, 
provides rudimentary shelter, not comfort. In reality, it 
isn’t any smaller than those of many other small cruis- 
ers, a type that invites clever and inventive tinkering. 


For example, because the chine knees intrude into the 
bench seats, Hadden fitted removable boards between 
the seat edges and trunk sides to make more comfort- 
able sleeping platforms. Like many builders, Hadden 
is rife with ideas for greater interior comfort and prac- 
ticality. But he mostly takes short trips these days, so 
those cruising solutions can wait. For now, he’s con- 
tent to simply sail, just the way Thomas Fleming Day 
imagined it all. Aa 


Plans for the Sea Bird yawl are available from The 
WoodenBoat Store, P.O. Box 78, Brooklin, ME 04616; 
800-273-7447; www.woodenboatstore.com. 


Hadden Boat Company, 11 Tibbets Ln., Georgetown, 
ME 04548; 207-371-2662; haddenboat@gwi.net. 
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Redbird 


A proven cedar-strip 
touring canoe 


he Redbird canoe has been around for almost 

three decades. It’s a timeless design that people 

just keep building. Designer Ted Moores of Bear 
Mountain Boats first published the plans for this boat 
in 1983 in Canoecraft, a handy book, still in print, that 
tells you everything you need to know about building 
a cedar-strip, epoxy-glued canoe. It includes plans for 
seven different canoes, including Redbird. 

A Redbird canoe is a beautiful thing, with a sweeping 
sheerline terminating in boldly uplifted ends. Her fine 
entry widens gently into a moderate vee, giving onto 
a flattened U-shaped midsection. A slight tumblehome 
adds lateral strength and allows outwales wide enough 
to turn aside waves and spray. The boat paddles easily, 
can carry a mighty load, and tracks straight and true. 

Redbird is a touring canoe, which means she doesn’t 
turn as quickly as more nimble whitewater models. For 
whitewater maneuverability you would need a canoe 
with more pronounced rocker. So, if you have in mind 


by John D. Little 


such use, with the ability to make rapid changes of 
direction, a Redbird is not the ideal choice. She doesn’t 
mind a bit of rough water, though. In his notes accom- 
panying the design, Ted Moores writes: “The Redbird 
has proved exceptionally seaworthy, even in the heavy 
seas around the Magdalen Islands in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence.” 


efore continuing, I should present my credentials. 
I've had a lifetime’s experience messing about in 
boats, from cruising my own boats around Aus- 
tralia and the Pacific to round-the-buoys yacht racing. 
When I decided to build a canoe 12 years ago, I knew a 
lot about maintaining boats but I’d never actually built 
one from scratch; I was handy with woodworking tools, 
but no master craftsman, In that regard I suspect I may 
be a typical Redbird owner. 
I chose the Redbird because I liked the look of 
her. I knew I didn’t want to shoot rapids, so her 


Above—Over three decades, the Redbird canoe has proven to be an exceptionally fine model for wilderness tripping. 
While its bow and stern profiles are inspired by Ojibwa rice-harvesting canoes, the epoxy-sheathed, cedar-strip 
construction is contemporary. This example was built by Edmund Pozniak and photographed on Clear Lake, Louisiana. 
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“The boat paddles easily, 
can carry a mighty load, 


and tracks straight and 
true.” 


straight-tracking touring qualities seemed right for me. 
Ted Moores’s book guided me methodically through 
the building process, from setting up a workshop, to 
reading the table of offsets, making the molds, gluing 
up the cedar strips, ’glassing the hull, and finishing off. 

All went well except for some minor flaws in the 
*glass sheathing. This was not Ted Moores’s fault. His 
instructions are very detailed and thoroughly illus- 
trated. He does point out, however, that “only experi- 
ence can teach the proper timing” when wetting out 
the fiberglass cloth. He’s right there. I ended up with 
a couple of cloudy areas and some small patches where 
the epoxy had failed to soak into the wood sufficiently. 
I could have lived with it, but instead I decided to paint 
the outside and leave the inside bright. No one knows 
that I didn’t plan it that way. 

Some Redbirds I have seen are works of art, where 
the builder has carefully selected the color of the cedar 
strips to add accents, such as a differently colored water- 
line or cove line. Undoubtedly, one of the most appeal- 
ing things about this form of construction is that you 
can finish the boat bright and enjoy the subtle beauty 
of the wood. With a skillful ‘glassing job and the recom- 
mended cane seats, a well-built Redbird canoe is akin 
to a piece of fine furniture. 


osmetic flaws aside, my Redbird performs very 
well indeed. My wife and I have done several 
camping trips in lakes and slow-moving riv- 
ers. With a tent, sleeping bags, air mattresses, fold-up 
table, two folding chairs, a box of food and utensils, 
a cooler filled with ice, food, and drink, and a camp 


The Redbird’s sides have a modest tumblehome; this 
shape adds strength to the hull, and it allows for wide 
outwales to deflect spray. Jay Burreson built this boat. 


stove, we do not travel light. The boat has sometimes 
been so loaded that there has barely been room for the 
paddlers. Despite the extra weight, we have been able 
to paddle for hours on end without the trip being too 
arduous. Once you get moving, the momentum car- 
ries you along, Of course, I’m talking about sheltered 
waters, as it would be foolhardy to load a canoe like this 
in rough water. 

Paddling two-up without a cargo is a sweet experi- 
ence. It's positively therapeutic to glide along close to 
shore with barely a sound, sneaking up on waterbirds 
or perhaps surprising a kangaroo who has come down 
to the shore to drink. I live in Australia, by the way. 
There are quite a few Redbirds here—and kangaroos. 

Lesson number one in solo canoeing is the J-stroke. 


The paddler thrusts the boat ahead with the paddle. If 


the paddle were on, say, the port side, the boat would 
steer to starboard if the stroke ended with that. But, as 
the name implies, the paddle follows a J pattern, thus 
compensating for the steering tendency. Once this has 
been mastered, the boat tracks well—especially with 
two paddlers. As is characteristic of canoes of this type, 
paddling alone in a breeze can become more of a chal- 
lenge: With the paddler kneeling more towards the 
center and the boat lightly laden, those high ends can 
make her quite twitchy. 


In correspondence with other Red- 
bird owners on Internet forums, some 
have commented that the boat is a little 
tippy. One owner added the rider that he 
is a big man and perhaps his seats were 
a little high. From my own experience I 
would not describe the Redbird as “tippy.” 
Tve found that in rough water, stability 
is improved by adopting the standard 
canoeing technique of kneeling on the 


The Redbird’s cedar-strip construction 

is within the reach of beginning 
boatbuilders—especially those who keep 
Ted Moores’s book Canoecraft close at 
hand. 
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JAY BURRESON 


The Redbird has a moderate amount of rocker 


Redbird 
Particulars 
LOA 17'7 A" 
Beam 334" 
as a whitewater boat. 


Draft 4” 
Weight 


50-60 Ibs 


to its bottom, no keel, and a relatively long 
waterline. These traits combine to makes the 
boat fast and responsive—though not as nimble 


bottom to paddle, thus lowering the center of gravity. 
The difference this makes is quite remarkable. 

My Redbird weighs about 65 Ibs, which makes por- 
taging theoretically possible. I confess that I never have 
done this, and I wouldn’t like to try it. I think it would 
be hard work. 

Cedar-strip construction can take a lot of punish- 
ment. You would have to hit something really hard, 
such as a rock in fast running water, to hole the hull. If 
the worst happens and you do hole the canoe, there is a 
section in Canoecraft devoted to repairs. 

Redbirds have been built in the most unlikely places. 
Jack Diffily, the U.S. Chargé d’Affairs at the U.S. 
embassy in Belize, came across a copy of Canoecraft at 
his previous posting in Togo, West Africa. He helped 
a buddy build his Redbird, and when Jack was posted 
to Belize he took a bunch of cedar strips and ash with 
him. Using Ted’s book he built a Redbird of his own. 

Jack paddles the canoe on the Belize River. For 
the last two years a team of American and Beliz- 
ean embassy staff have entered the Redbird in the 
annual La Ruta Maya. This is a 180-mile race held 
over four days on the Belize River. They came sixth 


Redbird Canoes have been built all over the world. 
Here we see one built by an American diplomat, 
Jack Diffily, in Belize; the boat is competing in 
that country’s distance race, La Ruta Maya. 
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in the pleasure craft division out of 76 finishers. 
Like me, Jack has been delighted with the canoe’s 
performance. And it’s had an unexpected benefit. “I 
had no idea the canoe would be such a catalyst for 
pulling our Embassy folks together and for so many 
people to have so much fun along the river.” 

It’s hard to say how many Redbirds have been built. 
Certainly hundreds; probably thousands. The sheer 
number of them in use all over the world is a testament 
to the design. A 


Canoecraft is available at The WoodenBoat Store. For 
a custom-built Redbird, contact www.bearmountain 
boats.com. 


imack River on Main Street in Amesbury, 
achusetts, Lowell’s Boat Shop is a boatshop 
built by dories, many thousands of dories over a great 
many decades. The building one sees today is old in 
a general sense but, dating to around 1860, it wasn’t 
erected until about 67 years after Simeon Lowell 
started building boats on the site in 1793. By the time 
Simeon’s progeny had more or less perfected dory 
mass-production methods in the mid- to late-1800s, 
the shop’s capacity was staggering. Figures burned into 
a wooden beam indicate that in 1911, 2,029 boats were 
built, probably a record. 

The Lowell model under discussion here might be 
thought of as the answer to this question: What do you 
get when you cross a Lowell dory with an outboard 
motor? Answer: a Lowell Amesbury Skiff. 

“Our design,” said the shop’s lead builder, Graham 
McKay, “is essentially a Lowell Surf Dory from the mid- 
dle part of the boat forward.” The Surf Dory (see Small 
Boals 2011) is “round-sided” by comparison to Banks 
fishing dories. (“Knuckle-sided” is considered a more 


Text and photographs by 
Stan Grayson 


descriptive term as the frames are not curved but have 
variously angled flat sections where planks attach.) 
But what about the Amesbury’s hull shape from amid- 
ships to transom? That’s where the skiff part comes in. 
While the Lowell Surf Dory’s hull narrows to a tradi- 
tional tombstone transom at the stern, the Amesbury 
Skiff remains beamy from midsection to stern, and the 
flat bottom ends at a broad transom. The result is an 
outboard hull that will plane. It’s a boat type known 
generically as a “dory skiff” or “semi-dory,” though not 
all such boats are as decidedly outboard-oriented as 
this one. 

The Amesbury Skiff is offered in models ranging 
from 12’ to 20’. Like other Lowell models, this one is 
built upright using the old, original patterns for frames, 
stem, and bottom, along with the garboard, or lower- 
most, plank, thus ensuring a certain level of both labor- 
efficiency and consistency. This means, of course, that 
Lowell’s builds completed boats but does not have plans 
available, although a similar boat was documented by 
John Gardner in his The Dory Book, and the plans are 
reproduced here (see page 53). 


A 16’ Amesbury Skiff, with builder Graham McKay at the helm, is easily driven by a Johnson 25-hp outboard. Available 
in 12’to 20’ versions, the skiffs were originally developed at Lowell’s Boat Shop in Amesbury, Massachusetts, and they 
are direct descendants of the thousands of dories built there over generations. 
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That may come as a pleasant surprise to many is 
/\\/_ that this wooden boat can live happily on its 

¥ trailer. “What you see,” McKay said, “is essen- 
tially a traditional boat atop a plywood and epoxy foun- 
dation.” Such newfangled yet useful innovations were 
introduced after Lowell’s was sold in 1976 to the late 
Jamieson “Jim” Odell. Odell was an outgoing, remark- 
ably insightful man who combined business and engi- 
neering experience with a passion for wooden boats. 
Odell introduced epoxy, marine plywood, and fiber- 
glass cloth to the shop’s repertoire of materials. The 
caulked fore-and-aft bottom planking typical of dory 
construction was replaced by Lloyd’s-certified meranti 
plywood. Plywood is also used for the garboard strakes. 
The outside of the hull is ‘glassed with 6-oz cloth from 
the garboards down. On the interior, the bottom, the 
lower portion of the frames, and the lap between the 
garboard and the broad strakes, which are the second 
plank up from the bottom on each side, are all coated 
with epoxy. 

These maintenance- and leak-reducing innovations 
are combined with traditional dory construction else- 
where in the hull. The knees and stem are oak, the frames 
oak or locust. Plank stock is Atlantic white cedar, pine, 
or cypress, depending on preferences, Bronze ring 
nails fasten the planks to the frames, while the laps— 
where one plank overlaps the other—are fastened with 
copper rivets, 

Putting together a boat in this fashion according 
to techniques practiced by long-gone generations of 
Lowell craftsmen would be more of a challenge than 
it is without Jim Odell’s foresight. Odell made sure 
that longtime builder Fred Tarbox stayed on to teach 
the “Lowell way,” and the collective wisdom of the 
past was preserved in a big three-ring binder known 
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Instead of using plans, Lowell’s Boat Shop relies on tried- 
and-true patterns developed and refined over time for 
every piece of each type of boat. 


at the shop as The Book. “The Book,” McKay said, 
“was the key to making it possible for those coming 
here after the Odells to be able to build a boat that 
carries on the shop’s unique methods. We call those 
methods ‘Lowellisms.”” 

Space doesn’t permit going into detail about Lowell- 
isms, but they describe a basic dory construction in 
which planks fit flush to the flat portion of the frames 
only at the laps, resulting in what McKay calls a “certain 
amount of desirable flexibility.” There is a prescribed 
method for using a straightedge to measure up from 
specific points on the bottom as an efficient way of out- 
lining planks. The Book has instructions for how much 
to “tip out” the forward frames to deliver the desired 
spray-reducing flare in each hull. A note instructs to alter 
the rocker—the longitudinal curve of the bottom—to 
make it slightly “negative,” or bend downward, for the 
aft end of the 14’ Amesbury Skiff’s bottom, as is done 
on the other models to improve performance on plane. 

Each Amesbury Skiff is fitted out to meet individual 
preferences. The 12’to 14’ models are tiller-steered, but 
those 16’ or longer are usually set up with consoles. A 
storage locker is built into the bow thwart and other 
thwarts as desired. McKay is ever watchful regarding 
weight distribution, “We just did a 13-footer,” he noted, 
“and because of the enclosed stowage compartments 
the owner wanted back aft, we compensated by mount- 
ing the battery and fuel tank in the bow 
locker to even out the weight.” 

Three finish levels are offered. The stan- 
dard all-paint finish includes a primer coat 


The larger skiffs, like the 16-footer shown 
at left, have center-console steering, and 
this boat also has enclosed storage beneath 
the forward seat. The boat is stoutly built, 
with white oak for the stem, breasthook, 
rails, and stern knees, and with its plywood 
bottom and cedar topsides, it is tough and 
easily trailerable. 


16’ Outboard 


Semi-dory 
Particulars 
LOA 16! 


Beam 6'5” 


Lowell’s Boat Shop 16' 
Amesbury Skiff 


(plans not available) 
LOA 161" 


Beam 6157 


Depth amidships 21" 


Weight ~300 
Rated hp 35 


Note: The boat is avail- 
able in lengths of 12' 
to 20'. 


The lines plans shown here for a 16’ outboard-powered “semi-dory” 


were published in The Dory Book (International Marine, 1978) by 
historian John Gardner, who called it “a big, small boat.” The plans, 


which are shown for comparison, describe the alternative of an 


outboard well (which Lowell's also offers) and the author felt 15 hp 


would be “useful and normal.” 


and three top coats. Yacht finish includes varnish on 
the transom, rails, and thwarts. The shop will also 
deliver a boat with just the primer coat and encourages 
some customer participation in a boat’s construction. 


e had a chance to use the 16’ model on the 
Merrimack one splendid day in September. 

While dories can be tippy when boarding, the 
Amesbury Skiff is quite stable. That can be particu- 
larly important in a family boat that may often have 
non-boaters aboard. This hull is very easily driven and 
certainly doesn’t require its rated maximum horse- 
power—35 hp for the 16-footer—to deliver satisfying 
yet economical performance. I’m afraid that we rather 
exceeded the river’s speed limit for a brief period and 
have it on good authority that 25 hp will drive the 16'to 
over 25 mph while 40 hp will push the 18’ to the high 
30s or more. Such velocities, however, are largely aca- 
demic, for this is not a speedboat. The Amesbury Skiff 
will be at its best for all manner of less frantic explora- 
tions, family outings, fishing, and utilitarian purposes. 
We encountered no seas on our river journey, only a 
few wakes through which the well-balanced boat rode 
smoothly. With the hull banked into a turn, the lapped 
planks add stability. One gets the impression that 
the boat possesses enough seaworthiness to venture 
beyond the river’s mouth in fair weather, Typical of 
most flat-bottomed boats, this one requires some prac- 
tice to dock gracefully in a breeze. Twin skegs mounted 
on the bottom aft certainly are a plus in this regard. 
This is a boat that will teach the newcomer nuances of 
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powerboat handling and seamanship while rewarding 
the more experienced with its capabilities. Of course, a 
pair of good 8' to 9’ oars should be kept aboard. A 16’ 
or 18’ Amesbury Skiff is no rowboat, but, if necessary, 
either can be rowed from the forward thwart. 

A wooden “dory skiff” like this, professionally built 
of both solid lumber and plywood, is a comparatively 
rare commodity these days. Yet, one can acquire a 16! 
model with console for around $11,000 to $13,000 and 
then have it rigged with the preferred motor. Right now, 
I'm picturing a white hull with a buff or light gray inte- 
rior, painted or bright rails and a shiny, white, 25-hp 
Evinrude with power trim and tilt. A fully equipped 
16-footer would probably weigh around 600 Ibs, mak- 
ing it readily trailerable behind even a small vehicle. 
For that reason, a nice-fitting cover should be included 
in the budget. 

The Amesbury Skiff represents good value in a salty 
boat that will both teach and provide years of stress-free 
enjoyment. If you’re debating ordering one, remember 
the words of America’s great poet John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, who lived in Amesbury from 1836 until his death in 
1892 and who frequently walked up on Friend Street— 
sometimes accompanied by his pet squirrel, Friday: 

“For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these: ‘It might have been.” A 


Completed boats are available from Lowell's Boat Shop, 
459 Main St., Amesbury, MA 01913; 978-834-0050; www. 
lowellsboatshop.com. 
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The Norwalk Islands 18 
and its Cousins 


A family of sharpies 


he Norwalk Islands Sharpies are the product 

of more than a century of evolution. Their pre- 

cursors are believed to have originated in New 
Haven, Connecticut, where there was a need for light, 
shallow-draft boats that could carry loads of oysters 
safely across bars to market. I say “believed” because 
there is some evidence that similar types were used in 
Ireland even earlier. 

Working sharpies were flat-bottomed, slab-sided center- 
boarders rigged as cat-ketches with unstayed masts. They 
were perfectly suited to their environment, so when 
Bruce Kirby was thinking about a boat to use in his own 
slowly silting-in waterway at Rowayton, Connecticut, he 
turned to the local sharpies for inspiration. 

The sharpie he drew for himself was a 26-footer 
(see Small Boats 2007). He was so pleased with her 


by John D. Little 


performance that he began designing a range of simi- 
lar boats in varying sizes. He called them the Norwalk 
Islands Sharpies, and they've been around now for 
more than 20 years. In 1987 an Australian boatbuilder, 
Robert Ayliffe, came for a visit. The two hit it off, and 
when Robert returned home he set up NIS Boats to mar- 
ket the sharpies worldwide. About 250 Norwalk Islands 
Sharpies have been built from plans, over 60 of them 
in Australia. Their well-proven suc is perhaps not 
surpris when you consider that they are designed by 
Kirby, whose credits include such diverse craft as the 
Laser, the Olympic Sonar class, and various Canadian 
challengers for the AMERICA’s Cup. 

There are six designs in the NIS fleet, ranging from 
the 18-footer, which I sailed for this article, through 23’, 
26', 29’, 31’, and 43’, All except the two largest can be 


Above—The Bruce Kirby—designed 18’ Norwalk Islands Sharpie is the latest and smallest in a family of boats ranging 


all the way to 43’. 
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“Having no jib, changing tacks 
on a sharpie is a matter of 


simply pushing the tiller 
over. The two sails look after 
themselves. ” 


trailered, although the 29-footer is a ponderous beast 
on the road. 

Traditional sharpies had their drawbacks. Their 
shallow, radically balanced rudders mounted under 
the rockered aft end sometimes made them tricky to 
steer. The NIS boats have retractable blade rudders 
mounted on the transom. The foil-shaped blades are 
designed to kick back against a bungee shock absorber 
if they hit something. You might think that the flat bot- 
tom would make the boats pound sailing to windward, 
but this is not so. They are initially quite tender before 
the hull shape firms them up, so even in light ai they 
sail slightly heeled. Owners report that once sailing, 
the boats present a chine to the waves, and the ride is 
remarkably soft and quiet. 

The shallow draft means that you can take these 
boats into places that are off-limits to normal yachts. 
The NIS 18 draws 10" with the board up. The 31 draws 
only 12”. In calm, sheltered conditions you can literally 
run the bow onto the beach and step ashore. 


of sharpies as seagoing boats. When Robert Ayliffe 

built his own 23-footer 23 years ago, he had no 
doubts about their capabilities. He had read the works 
of Commodore Ralph Munroe, who designed the 
sharpie yacht EGRET in the 1880s. The Commodore 
was one of the pioneer settlers of Miami, and his EGRET 
earned an enduring worldwide reputation while 
on Biscayne Bay. Ayliffe was particularly impres 
an account of Munroe riding out a hurricane in EGRET 
without mishap. 


[: probably fair to say that most people do not think 
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The deceptively sophisticated NIS 18 is easy to build and 
exciting and seaworthy under sail. The design includes 
the choice of two rigs: an unstayed gaff and an unstayed, 
fully battened marconi. 


Ayliffe’s first offshore passage in his 23-footer, CHAR- 
LIE FISHER, was from the South Australian mainland to 
Kangaroo Island, across the notoriously rough Investi- 
gator Strait. He and a companion beat to windward for 
eight hours in a gale that was recorded locally at 60-plus 
knots. “It was frightening,” he recalls, “but the boat sailed 
very well.” When they reached their destination, in true 
sharpie style they nosed up to the beach to rest and dry 
out. Other yachtsmen couldn't believe that the little boat 
had been out in such weather. That was in 1988. Since 
then Ayliffe has weathered other Southern Ocean gales, 
including a protracted 45-knot howler in Bass Strait. 

Bruce Kirby commissioned an independent marine 
consulting firm, Aerohydro Inc., of Southwest Harbor, 
Maine, to do an analysis of the righting moment of 
the 31-footer, He asked for righting moments for every 
10 degrees up to 180 degrees (upside down). He was 
pleased and just a bit surprised when the results indi- 
cated that the 31 could roll to 143 degrees and expect 
to come back upright. A point of no return of 110 


The Norwalk Islands Sharpies are built of readily 
available marine plywood, and a dedicated amateur 
should find the project both accessible and rewarding. 
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degrees is considered good for a small cruising boat; 
143 degrees is remarkable. 

The sharpies have fairly wide side decks combined 
with a high, crowned cabintop, so if the boat is knocked 
down the house supplies considerable flotation. The 
cockpit seats and the enclosed coaming seat backs also 
add buoyancy. Kirby notes that the self-righting char- 
acteristic applies to all sizes, but the smaller boats are 
more affected by crew distribution. 

The Aerohydro study assumed that the hatches 
were closed. Ross Henderson, the Tasmanian owner 
of a 23-footer, was racing in Bass Strait recently when, 
through an odd combination of wind and wave, the boat 
was knocked flat. The masts were lying in the water; 
Henderson estimates that the boat was lying at about 100 
degrees. The cockpit filled with water and, although the 
main hatch was open, not a drop went below. 

While Robert Ayliffe hesitates to urge offshore 
adventures upon his customers, he says that with 
proper preparation and a skilled crew he has absolute 
confidence that these boats are up to the task. 


he NIS boats are built of marine plywood, 

sheathed with fiberglass and sealed inside and out 

with epoxy. Their simple, hard-chined hull shape 
places them within the abilities of amateur builders. 

While the accommodations in the smaller boats 
is necessarily spartan, it is worth noting that the sails 
always live on the booms and, since the unstayed rig 
means that the boom can swing past 90 degrees, there 
is no need for spinnakers or spare headsails. Therefore, 
there are no sailbags down below. Some may find the 
presence of a centerboard trunk obtrusive, but on the 
18-footer the accommodations have been left clear by 
cleverly placing the trunk slightly off-center and hiding 
it in the furniture. It seems to make no difference to 
the performance on either tack. 

The cat-ketch is about as simple a rig as you can get. 
With the optional tabernacles, one person can step the 
unstayed masts easily. While the boat is being trailered, 
the sails can be left furled on the booms with the lazy- 


jacks and halyards in place, as the booms are attached 


to the tabernacles, not the masts. Upon arrival at the 
launching site, you simply winch the masts upright, 
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The smaller Norwalk Islands Sharpies are uncluttered by 
sailbags and poles, since the two sails live on the booms 
and there are no bagged headsails needing stowage. 


slide the boat into the water, and go sailing. The masts 
on the original Norwalk Islands Sharpies were spun 
aluminum; there is now a carbon-fiber option, which is 
35 percent of the weight of aluminum. 

Having no jib, changing tacks on a sharpie is a mat- 
ter of simply pushing the tiller over. The two sails look 
after themselves. You can sail these boats around in 
circles without touching a sheet, though there are 
control lines—vang, outhaul, and cunningham—for 
fine-tuning the sails’ shapes. 

The baby of the fleet, the NIS 18, originally had a 
single mast. The rig was recently reworked so that there 
is now either a ketch or yawl available. During a recent 
sail on board the first 18-footer with a ketch rig, I dis- 
covered that there were certain idiosyncrasies to get 
used to. Going to windward, you do not harden the 
mainsheet right in as you would expect to; instead, you 
ease it slightly so that the draft from the mainsail does 
not interfere with the mizzen. I found that the mizzen, 
sitting right in the middle of the cockpit, gets in the way 
a bit. The yawl, with the mizzen stepped on the transom, 
would free up the space nicely. There would be a slight 
loss of sail area and the sail would have to be sheeted 
off a boomkin, which could be prone to damage when 
maneuvering in marinas. At the time of writing, the 
first two yawls are being built, but none have hit the 
water yet. 

When running wing-and-wing, one might instinc- 
tively choose to have the main setting normally and the 
mizzen slightly by the lee. Experienced NIS sailors do 
the opposite, running the mainsail by the lee and allow- 
ing the main boom to swing about 10 degrees forward 
of the mast. Wind hitting the mizzen is deflected into 
the main so that both sails keep filling beautifully. 

There’s a lot to be said for a split rig in small cruising 
yachts. The center of effort is kept low, thereby reduc- 
ing heeling. There are endless combinations available 
to balance the boat. One great advantage is that with 
the mizzen sheeted in hard, the boat will lie docilely 
head-to-wind while you take in a reef or go below to 
check the chart. The full- -length battens ensure that 
the sails sit quietly. 

These boats move in the slightest breeze. There’s no 
need for heavy, complicated, space-consuming inboard 
engines. Auxiliary power comes from an outboard motor 
mounted on the transom on the 18- and 23-footer, and 
operating through a well in the larger boats. But these 
motors don’t log many hours, for the Norwalk Islands 
Sharpie is truly a boat that is meant to be sailed. A 


All sales of Norwalk Islands Sharpie plans are now made 
on behalf of Bruce Kirby Marine by Stray Dog Boat 
Works (formerly NIS Boats), www.straydogboatworks. 
com. Stray Dog also markets laser-cut kits for worldwide 
distribution. 


Norwalk Islands 18 
Particulars 
LOA 18" 
LWL 16° 
Beam G's 


Draft (board up) 10” 
(board down) 4' 
Sail area 182 sq ft 


The Norwalk Islands Sharpie’s 
hull form is known for its 
great stability: Calculations 
on the 31-footer proved that 
the boat would recover from 

a 143-degree roll. The lines 

of the 18-footer, shown here, 
have the same remarkable 
shape, but in a more compact, 
more manageable package. 
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A Nesting Dinghy 


PT 11, a fine balance of 


form and function 


"Il put a case to you, as lawyer Jaggers did hypo- 

thetically to young Pip in Great Expectations. Put 

the case that a boat should be designed, and that 
this boat should be handy under oars. Put the case 
that this boat should also sail well, and further that it 
should accommodate a small outboard motor off the 
transom, should some unknown person desire to do so. 
Put the case, as well, that this boat must be detachable 
into two halves that may “nest” one inside the other so 
as to be hauled aboard and lashed down in the smallest 
possible space on the crowded deck of a long-distance 
cruiser, and therefore must be very light yet equally 
very strong. Put the case that this boat must also be 
attractive, and put that last case to yourself very care- 
fully. These expectations are great, indeed. 

Compromising to resolve such thorny conflicts is the 


Text and photographs 
by Tom Jackson 


intellectual challenge that Russell Brown, a designer 
and boatbuilder of Port Townsend, Washington, took 
on in working up a nesting dinghy that has one further 
twist: he wanted his company, PT Watercraft, to be 
able to market the boat as a kit that could be built by 
amateurs. 

The result is impressive. Brown has been working 
a long time in lightweight boat construction, with an 
eye toward engineered solutions tending toward mini- 
malism. Using thin plywood and powerful epoxy to 
best advantage, he strives for construction that is light 
in weight yet very strong, as many others have in using 
these techniques. He also spent a good part of his youth 
cruising the world’s oceans, first with his parents and 
later on his own, so he has direct practical experience 
of what works and what does not. 


Above—By extensive ocean cruising, Russell Brown came to know what he valued in a nesting dinghy, and his PT 11, 
which weighs just 85 Ibs, balances conflicting purposes of sailing, rowing, light weight, and compact stowage while 


still remaining a handsome boat. 
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Above—The 11’hull divides to form a bundle only 5'10” 
long, 4’2” wide, and a maximum of 1'8” high, and the 
flat bottom makes nesting them easy. Top right—With 
bulkheads kept as low as possible, an extension of the 
foredeck serves as a rowing thwart. Middle right—The 
two hull halves assemble easily while afloat. Bottom 
right—Two carbon-fiber brackets (visible at the edge 
of the foredeck near the bulkheads) hold the hulls in 
alignment while knobs are tightened to hold them firmly 
together. 


or light weight, Brown chose 6mm okoume ply- 

| wood for the topsides and the bottom panel. 
Almost every part of the boat is made of plywood, 
sheathed in fiberglass cloth set in epoxy. Though 11’ 
long when joined, the hull weighs only 85 Ibs. With its 
low weight, this boat’s halves can be manhandled ridic- 
ulously easily by two people, and probably very easily by 
a fit person working alone. To keep the dinghy to a min- 
imum size for hauling aboard, Brown chose to make 
the hull flat-bottomed, with but slight rocker and a 
skeg of minimal depth. Plus, he made the boat’s profile 
very flat at the sheerline, that critically important curve 
formed by the top edge of the uppermost plank. Giving 
a boat a flat sheerline risks ungainly appearance, but 
to Brown it was imperative to do so to allow the boat 


compact when nested on board: the bundle is 
y 5'10" long and 1'8” high at one end and 1/5" high 
at the other, and more sheer would have made for a 
taller nested stack. Brown anticipates that most cruis- 
ing sailors will lash down the boat under the swinging 
mainsail boom, so height is critical. 

Brown developed custom stainless-steel hardware 
to join the two halves together, and the system seems to 
work well in the water or on land. In this type of boat, 
the hull is usually constructed in full, then two bulk- 
heads are installed at or near amidships, and then the 
builder—no doubt after taking a deep breath—cuts his 
hull in half, a process fully described in the kit’s extensive 
instructions. 

The forward of the two sections is completely decked 
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Above—Coming onto a beach, the boat's flat bottom, 
which is well sheathed in fiberglass cloth set in epoxy 
to resist abrasion, allows her to stand upright, and the 
long foredeck makes it easy to step ashore. 


over at thwart height, which provides necessary hull 
stiffness and also sees to it that any water coming 
aboard is directed to the after section for easy bailing. 
At the top of the sheerstrakes, plywood pieces scarfed 
together and set perpendicular to the sheer planks 
make L-shaped gunwales that stiffen the topsides, 
deflect spray, and provide a flat surface to receive a 
glued-on continuous, low-profile rubber fender that 
actually accentuates the boat’s appearance. Brown kept 
his ‘midships bulkheads low, so that the foredeck extends 
aft of the joined bulkheads when the hulls are assem- 
bled. This provides a comfortable rowing position, with 
no need for a thwart. 

The joining hardware, meanwhile, consists of four 
knobs that screw through bushings in the after bulk- 
head and into threaded receivers in the forward 
one, with O-rings making the fittings waterproof. 
The sequence for attaching the hulls together is well 
thought out. The forward hull has two custom carbon- 
fiber brackets mounted on the deck and tight against 
the bulkhead sides. These brackets extend aft just far 
enough to have the after bulkhead slip behind them, 
which is easily managed. They hold the hulls together 
and in the right alignment while tightening first the 
lower knobs and then the upper ones. The hull halves 
join together surprisingly tightly, and in rowing and 
sailing (admittedly in light conditions) I never saw any 
water come through. 

Technology and innovations seem to have come 
together to make nesting dinghies more viable than 
ever. Lightweight plywood-epoxy construction makes a 
stiff hull, which is especially important when introduc- 
ing the added complexity of cutting it in half. The chal- 
lenge of lightweight structural design is what got Brown 
thinking about nesting dinghies in the first place. “ 
dinghy is really a tool, it’s not a pleasure boat. If you're 
talking about a dinghy being a tender for a cruising 
boat, it has to be light, it has to be really tough, it has 
to be abrasion resistant, and it has to perform all the 
other functions it has to perform. 
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“The intent was to make a dinghy for serious cruis- 
ers,” Brown said. “I have a nesting dinghy that I built in 
*85 that I took on most of the cruising I’ve ever done. It 
didn’t have the kind of sophisticated attachment hard- 
ware that this one does, but it’s what really got me into 
the whole idea of nesting dinghies. And cruising really 
led me to see the interest and need for a serious nesting 
dinghy. There’s more nesting dinghies out there than 
you can shake a stick at, but none of them that were ever 
really highly developed, as far as easy assembly in the 
water, light weight, complete kit package, good sailing 
characteristics, and really good rowing characteristics.” 

Brown started with pleasurable rowing in mind. 
He noticed other cruisers needlessly struggling with 
dinghies mainly because they were miserable to row, 
while his was comparatively easy. “That’s what I ended 
up doing with my nesting dinghy. I loved it. Other 
people had these god-awful inflatables, they were hoist- 
ing these 18-hp engines on and off, and going for gas 
all the time. It was my experience that got me going in 
this direction. This boat’s not a sprinter of a rowboat, 
but it really has very good cruising speed capabilities.” 
Brown earlier considered all-carbon-fiber construction 
for even lighter weight, but actually building a proto- 
type gave him experience that came to the rescue: “I 
actually didn’t like it because it’s too loud. I don’t like 
rowing it, I don’t like using it. If you dropped the bow 
painter snaphook into the boat, the whole anchorage 
woke up.” 


uring my row, I found that the new boat, largely 
because of its light weight, feels a bit squirrelly 
at first, but in short order it’s very simple to find 
her sweet spot. The boat tracks well enough. The combi- 
nation of light weight and slight rocker, or longitudinal 
curvature, to her flat-athwartships bottom, meanwhile, 
make her extremely maneuverable. She'll turn with just 
a flick of the oar. That’s an excellent characteristic in a 
crowded harbor, where responsive turning and quick 


Above—The dinghy attains good speed quickly, tracks 
reasonably well, and rows very comfortably. Unlike many 
dinghies, she'll make rowing ashore from an anchorage 

a pleasure. 


PT 11 Nesting Dinghy 
Particulars 
LOA 11’ 
Beam 4'2" 
Draft 
Sail area 


very little 
60 sq ft 
Hull weight 85 Ibs 
Nested dimensions 
(maximum) 5/10" x 4/2" 118" 


To keep the PT 11's nested dimensions to a minimum, Brown made the boat flat-bottomed with only slight 
rocker and also quite flat-sheered. Nevertheless, the boat is handsome and sails smartly with her modified 
windsurfer rig. The boat is available in kit form only, and the designer has developed an extensive instruction 
manual for builders. 


stops are often necessary. However, in my judgment she 
would be plenty able for gunkholing expeditions and 
amply commodious for ferrying supplies from shore. 
“We've rowed the boat with four 200-Ib guys, and it 
still goes right along,” Brown said. I found her quite a 
pleasure to row; I could see Canada over my shoulder, 
and Brown coaxed me back to shore only with some 
difficulty. 

Nosing into shore, the flat bottom proved its worth 
once more. The boat comes easily to the beach, and it 
stands upright prettily. The foredeck makes it exception- 
ally easy to step forward and out of the boat, dry-footed. 

The sailing rig is deliberately simple, a modified 
windsurfer rig with the sail’s sleeve slipping over a 
two-part carbon-fiber mast, which needs no standing 
rigging. The mast itself fits easily into a tube mounted 
between the foredeck and the bottom. The entire rig 
weighs but a few pounds. Brown, who has long expe- 
rience in developing foil sections in plywood, has also 
designed a daggerboard and a kick-up rudder, both of 
which would be very familiar to any dinghy racer. The 
designer likes to sit right on the boat’s bottom while 
sailing; in light air, I found kneeling amidships to work 


RUSSELL BROWN 


all right for me. It was a light-air day during our ren- 
dezvous, so I can’t say much about the boat's sailing 
characteristics, though I found her quick for what little 
breeze we had. Heeling to the few puffs that material- 
ized, she held out the promise of surprisingly good per- 
formance. Later, when Brown found a bit more breeze 
during his time at the helm, I observed that she accel- 
erated quickly and tacked easily. Like any lightweight 
dinghy, she is very responsive to crew weight, yet she 
feels stable. An old dinghy racer would be at thome here 
and would not be displeased by her sailing qualities. 

As I sailed, in my imagination, I thought of anchoring 
down in some pretty harbor somewhere and spending 
the few minutes necessary to get the boat launched, 
rigged, and ready to sail into the golden light of evening. 
I put the case, further, that doing so would allow any- 
one so fortunate to enjoy such a harbor in a boat that is 
fine-looking beyond all expectations. A 


The PT 11 nesting dinghy is available as a kit from PT 
Watercraft, P.O. Box 1875, Port Townsend, WA 98368; 
360-385-2645; www.ptwatercraft.com. 
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The Salty Heaven is a 17’ by 5'9” cat-yawl intended 
for d iling and camp-cruising. Her Austra- 
AL lian designer, Mikey Floyd, is an admirer of tra- 
ditional working boats, which used to go about their 
business using a minimum of fancy gadgetry. There are 
only four strings to pull: two halyards and two sheets. 
Roll her off the trailer, erect the two unstayed masts, 
slide the boomkin and rudder into place, hoist sail, and 
you'll be on the move within 15 minutes. 
The sails are standing lugs, a rig which has proved 
itself over centuries in working boats, where trouble-free 


by John D. Little 
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practicality is a commercial imperative. They are car- 
ried without booms, which has pluses and minuses. On 
the plus side, there’s nothing solid to beat passengers 
over the head during maneuvers. You still need to be 
careful of the blocks attached to the clew of the main- 
sail, but their positioning is such that they are generally 
out of the way of both skipper and crew. Advocates for 
booms point out that you cannot run directly downwind 
without them. Indeed, if you try, you risk the dreaded 
death roll, which on a boat that can capsize is to be 
avoided at all costs. On a Salty Heaven, you make your 


Above—The author's Salty Heaven, JESS, singlehanded in a fresh breeze. Sailed solo, the 17’ cat-yawl is fast and 
responsive. She will also happily carry passengers or a load of camping gear. 
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way downwind in a series of broad reaches—so-called 
“tacking downwind.” Modern racing boats often adopt 
the same tactic; you sail farther, but you get there faster. 

A Salty Heaven looks old-fashioned, with a straight 
stem and a nice sheer terminating at a pretty wineglass 
transom. Her raked masts give her an air of elegance 
and purpose. This boat would not have seemed out of 
place drawn up on the beach beside an English fish- 
ing village a century ago. But, look closely: Her lapped 
marine plywood planks are fastened with glue rather 
than nails and roves. In fact, thanks to the wonders of 
epoxy, there are hardly any mechanical fastenings in 
the entire boat. 


ikey Floyd designed the first Salty Heaven 11 

\ / years ago for himself. After a lot of use in a 

wide range of conditions, subsequent plans 
were slightly altered. The planking size was beefed up 
from 4" to %", and the seven frames now run from 
gunwale to gunwale. Previously they were more like 
extended floor timbers. The original boat had a sepa- 
rate skeg. Subsequent boats are planked down to the 
heel. The original daggerboard was replaced by a pivot- 
ing centerboard. 

In keeping with the designer’s wish to keep things 
simple, there are few bolt-on fittings. Fairleads are fash- 
ioned from hardwood. The halyards are made fast on 
wooden belaying pins, held in place by Turk’s heads. To 
link the tiller to its extension, a piece of line is passed 
through the tiller and led to a hole in the end of the 
extension. It is then knotted at both ends. Even the 


After reefing, a simple toggle-and-eye makes reattaching 
the sheet easy. Note rope-stropped block; hardware is 
kept to the minimum. 


sheaves in the wood-shell blocks are made from hard- 
wood. The bronze rudder fittings and the oarlocks 
are the only manufactured items. Of course, a home 
builder could use more off-the-shelf fittings if desired. 

You may suppose that all this old-fashioned tech- 
nology makes for a clunky sailer, but this is not so. I’ve 
owned my Salty Heaven, JESS, for nine years and the 
more I sail her, the more I appreciate her qualities (see 
WoodenBoat No. 176). She will move in a zephyr and, pro- 
vided you rig her to suit, she will keep on sailing in up 
to 30 knots of wind. The first reef goes in at about 15 
knots, the second at 20, and the third at 25. If things 
get desperate there are two rows of reefs in the mizzen 
as well. Sailing in 30 knots is not recommended in an 
open boat, but if necessary it is possible. I carry two can- 
vas bags that I can fill with sand to augment the 110 Ibs 
of lead ballast permanently installed. No matter what 
the conditions, the boat remains well balanced and 
manageable. 

As with any open boat, you need to reef in good 
time and to be constantly alert when it’s blowing hard. 
Once or twice when I’ve been lazy about reefing, I’ve 
dipped the rail and shipped a few bucket loads of water. 
With the mainsheet started, the little miz- 
zen screws the boat around head-to-wind 
where she waits patiently while her fool- 
ish owner bails her out. The design calls 
for two blocks of foam buoyancy strapped 
underneath the side seats. Testing these 
in a deliberate capsize, Floyd confirmed 
that the boat will float with the top of the 
centerboard trunk clear of the water. 

Going downwind it’s a good idea to 
raise the centerboard so that the boat will 
not trip. Once or twice on a hard reach, 
again with a bit too much sail up, JESS has 


Halyards are made fast to wooden belaying 
pins. Fairleads and the grommet in the tack 
of the sail (not shown) are also wooden. 
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been on the verge of being overpowered. The trick is 
to bear away. The boat heels, then skids sideways for 
a moment or two before the hard turn of the bilge 
pushes her back on an even keel. During these some- 
what nerve-wracking moments, she maintains fingertip 
control. 

In practice, these boats are so forgiving that it would 
require a catastrophic situation for a complete capsize. 
Sailed conservatively, Salty Heavens are stable and pre- 
dictable. I should mention, though, that the crew can 
get a wet ride going to weather, from spray thrown back 
over the windward side of the boat. 

Salty Heavens are a lot of fun to sail singlehanded. 
True to their workboat heritage, they are also willing 
load carriers. Four (or, at a pinch, six) passengers or a 
big load of camping gear are no problem. In fact, the 
boat seems to like the extra weight. 

The designed draft is 8" With the centerboard 
and rudder pivoted into the raised position, you can 
skim through the shallows into little hideaways that 
are barred to most boats. When you find that hidden 
anchorage, if you wish to sleep aboard you will not 
be able to lie down on the sole; the thwarts get in the 
way. Sleeping space can be achieved by using inserts 
between the thwarts. 

The boat is intended for use with sails and 


Designer Mikey Floyd sailing his original SALTY HEAVEN 
on Pittwater, Sydney, Australia. 


archives will turn up how-to articles, with useful advice 
on such things as spiling the planks and fitting the 
gains. Another good resource is the Clinker Plywood Boat 
Building Manual, by Iain Oughtred, available through 
The WoodenBoat Store. The book takes you through 
the whole process step by step with clear instructions 
and plenty of illustrations. 

Much has been written about coating wood with 
epoxy to seal it off from moisture. The designer, who 
is a trained shipwright, disagrees, maintaining that 
the epoxy will eventually crack. When water inevita- 
bly soaks into the wood, it may then be trapped. When 
finishing off the Salty Heaven, he recommends using 
paint and varnish, and keeping the coatings in good 
condition. On Mikey’s own boat the varnish has been 
replaced with a mixture of linseed oil and pine tar. 

Why a two-masted rig on a 17' boat? The spread-out 
rig keeps the center of effort low, so the boat heels less 
than if it carried a single, tall stick. Some might argue 
that the mizzen is so small that it doesn’t earn its keep. 
If she were ketch rigged, the larger mizzen would sit 
right in the middle of the working part of the boat, 
where it would be much in the way. The yawl leaves the 
space clear. The mizzen is especially useful when reef- 
ing. Sheeted in hard, it holds the boat’s head into the 
wind while you drop the mainsail to tie in the reefs. 
Salty Heavens carry their mizzen stepped off to one 
side so as not to interfere with the tiller. 

To sum up: The Salty Heaven is responsive and 
fun to sail, without the demands of a modern high- 
performance sailing dinghy. She'll take you for an 
afternoon solo sail, carry a few friends down the bay for 
a picnic, or accommodate one crew and a load of camp- 
ing equipment on a week’s camp-cruising. She’s a good, 
wholesome all-rounder. A 


Plans are available from Mikey Floyd, boatbassguy@ 
gmail.com. 


oars. I suppose you could attach an outboard D 


motor, but it seems to me that that would spoil a 
graceful design. I have rowed my Salty Heaven for 
five miles at a stretch in a dead calm, but it’s hard 
work. You need only the slightest breeze to put 
away the oars and carry on under sail. 


lued lapstrake is a popular and proven 
method of construction. The pages of 
WoodenBoat contain hundreds of success- 
ful boats that have been built by amateurs using 
the method. Even so, lapstrake construction is a 
challenge for a novice. A search of WoodenBoat’s 


A pair of Salty Heavens hard-pressed. 
Time for the first reef. 
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Salty Heaven 
Particulars 
LOA iis 
Beam prg”. 
Draft ge 
Sail area 146 sq ft 


Salty Heaven is a surprising blend of resourcefulness, 
tradition, and performance. The boat is intended for 
day sailing and camp cruising, and most of its 
hardware and fittings are shop-made. Simple lug 
sails set on unstayed masts. 


CREDIT 
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Peregrine 18 


A fast pulling boat 


eter Lamoureaux, a strong oarsman, commis- 

sioned his friend John Brooks to create a pulling 

boat that he might race and then, after the com- 
petition, row out to an island with his wife for a picnic. 
The resulting Peregrine 18 has proven fast, easy to row, 
and handsome. 

Preliminary sketches indicate that this design 
began, more or less, as a Whitehall boat; but the fin- 
ished drawings reveal something quite different. The 
designer's friend and client needed a boat that could 
average about 6 knots around a 3-mile racecourse, 
which included tight turns, in sometimes choppy water. 
He started by drawing a nearly semicircular midsection 
for low wetted surface. Highly flared sides would 
increase secondary stability, and they would provide a 
spread of nearly 4’ at the rails for the oarlocks. Brooks 
reckoned that a working waterline of about 18’ would 
offer the optimum length for an athletic one-person- 
power engine. A shorter waterline would waste energy 


by Mike O’Brien 


through excessive wave generation. A longer boat might 
suffer from too much wetted surface and hull weight. 

In order to reduce wetted surface yet more, and to 
allow for quick turns at the marks, he introduced a little 
rocker (conyex longitudinal curvature) into the keel. 
For the same reasons, he drew a short skeg with an end 
plate running along its lower edge. This arrangement 
provides adequate directional stability at speed, yet it 
stalls readily during tight turns. In this circumstance, 
stalling is a good thing. 

Peregrine shows a wider, flatter run than many pull- 
ing boats. Brooks wanted to provide adequate bearing 
to support the strength of the oarsman and the added 
weight of a passenger and picnic basket. That is, he 
ensured that this boat will not go down by the stern 
while being rowed at maximum speed or when loaded 
with wine, cheese, and cookies for an afternoon on the 
islands. He concluded the hull with a heart-shaped tran- 
som—no less elegant for its greater-than-usual breadth. 


Above—The Peregrine 18, with designer John Brooks at the oars, is a long, lean pulling boat. It’s fast and efficient, yet 
capable of doubling as a stable conveyance for island picnic trips. 
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Peregrine 

Particulars 
LOA 18/2” 
LWL 1653" 
Beam 310% 
Draft Not much 
Weight, racing 110 Ibs 
cruising 133 Ibs 


Yj 


YY 
YY) 


John Brooks, a Brooklin, Maine, boat builder and designer, drew the plans for the Peregrine 18 to 
emphasize solo rowing, with an option for two rowing stations. For racing, light 4mm plywood planking 
would be best; for cruising, 6mm will prove more durable. 


As for hull construction, the designer suggests that 
we plank the glued-lapstrake hull with 4mm-thick ply- 
wood if we intend to race, or 6mm-thick plywood if we 
seck more casual recreation. Perhaps contrary to our 
first thoughts, heavy pulling boats might hold some 
advantages. Any waterman will tell you that a heavier 


JOHN BROOKS/BROOKS BOATS DESIGNS 


skiff provides a steadier platform for fishing and haul- 
ing traps. Inertia can prove helpful, and a good robust 
skiff will take little notice of small waves and can carry 
(glide) impressively between rowing strokes. L. Francis 
Herreshoff argued persuasively on the pages of The 
Rudder and in his books on behalf of heavily built 
human-powered boats. Yet, all else equal, the light boat 
usually will win the race. 

The glued-lapstrake construction makes good use of 
epoxy and high-quality plywood, and it results in a light 
and elegant hull. Despite the thin planking and paucity 
of transverse framing, Peregrine feels strong. There is 
some flexibility, but it’s a lively elastic flexibility rather 
than the wet-noodle limpness of a plastic kayak. Full- 
sized patterns come with the plans package (no true 
lofting needed), but we'll still want to take great care 
with lining off the strakes. The shadows cast at the laps 
should accentuate the sweet lines of this hull. If even 


With an installed, adjustable sliding-seat outrigger unit, 
Peregrine can meet the demands of an athletic oarsman 
seeking the sporting challenge of open-water rowing. 
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“ „this boat will not go down by 
the stern while being rowed at 
maximum speed or when loaded 
with wine, cheese, and cookies 
for an afternoon on the islands.” 


Above— Light glued-lap plywood construction makes 
Peregrine’s interior very clean, with only enough framing 
to support her seat risers. Left—Her waterline length 
makes Peregrine a stable rowing platform, creating little 
wake and avoiding any “hobbyhorse” motion as the 
rower's weight moves forward and aft. 


one plank droops or is pinched, that flaw will catch our 
eye now and forever. 

Thanks to the strong gap-filling nature of epoxies, 
the building of glued-lapstrake hulls rests well within a 
neophyte’ 
up with the technique will benefit from a careful read 
of How to Build Glued-Lapstrake Wooden Boats (Wooden- 
Boat Books 2004), which Brooks wrote with his wife 
Ruth Ann Hill. Some of us will want to build Peregrine 
in traditional lapstrake fashion and plank the hull with 
cedar. That’s fine, but we'll need to add sufficient trans- 
verse framing to keep the pleasantly aromatic wood 
from splitting at the laps. 

On the water, Peregrine behaves as promised. I 
rowed the boat along the Maine coast on a clear sunny 
day with just enough breeze to raise a slight chop. She 
pulls easily up to a comfortable cruising speed. The 
winged skeg keeps her rock-solid on the desired course. 
Yet, for an 18/2" boat, she can change direction quickly 
at low speeds. Wheeling around racecourse marks or 
working into a crowded float should pose no undue 
problems. 

After I exceeded cruising speed, perhaps 3% knots, 
the hull absorbed all the strength I could muster. 
The harder I pulled, the faster Peregrine went. Unlike 
shorter and deeper boats, she didn’t squat or dig herself 
a hole in the water. King Kong himself likely could not 
overpower this hull. The boat’s owner tells of having 
rowed a 3-mile triangular course in a 15-knot breeze. 
Although not racing, he covered the distance easily at 


Careful attention to lining off Peregrine’s overlapping 
planks will enhance the hull’s lovely form. This boat 
was built by Joe Thompson of Brooklin, Maine, 
shown here at the oars. 
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an average speed of more than 5 knots. 

Peregrine seems to meet her design criteria in crisp 
and handsome fashion. Lightly loaded in a reason- 
able breeze, she travels fast when propelled by a strong 
rower. After the race, she'll idle comfortably out to the 
islands while carrying two people and a picnic basket. 

For those of us who can’t take advantage of the 
18-footer’s speed potential, or who simply prefer a 
smaller boat, Brooks has come up a shorter sister, the 
16’ Merlin. As you read these words, he’s working on fin- 
ished drawings for this design. At present he can supply 
a materials list, full-sized patterns for many parts, and 
a set of Peregrine plans (construction details for both 
boats are essentially identical). Although some “figur- 
ing out and reworking” are involved, several Merlins 
have been built using this mix of information. A 


John Brooks specializes in the design of glued- 
lapstrake boats. He does business as Brooks Boats 
Designs, 831 Reach Rd., Brooklin, ME 04616; 207-359- 
2491; brooksboatsdesigns@gmail.com. 
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Goliath Mini-Tug 


A fanciful cruiser with 


workboat roots 


Goliath mini-tug is it. While some boats of this type 

are impractical, the Goliath, with an 18/LOA and an 
8'2" beam and a draft of 2'9", promises enough room 
for short cruises and excellent stability for a comfort- 
able ride. 

As with most mini-tugs, the Goliath is a character 
boat and is not intended for use as a true working tug. 
It does not have the agility and strength for corralling 
larger boats, and it does not have superior towing abil- 
ity. The Goliath is made for having fun. 

I have always found mini-tugs to be both fascinating 
and curious. For me, they bring childhood books such 
as Little Toot and Scuffy the Tugboat to life—and I love 
that. A lot of mini-tug owners share this desire to cap- 


I: ever there was a toy for big boys (and girls), the 


ture a childhood fancy. Yet, often the finished boats of 


this type seem to be too small for their owners; a man 
at the helm can look oversized and out-of-place, like a 
circus bear riding a tricycle. Caricature overwhelms 


Text and photographs 
by Karen Wales 


usefulness. But that isn’t the case with the Goliath, a 
Ken Hankinson design now carried by Glen-L. While 
an attention-grabber on the water, she also earns her 
keep as a family boat. 

Hankinson designed a stable of well-regarded power- 
boats during his 22-y er (1965-1987). His boats 
remain popular, particularly among hobbyist builders, 
who appreciate his well-detailed plans. 

On a brisk but sunny afternoon in late spring, I 
boarded ANDIAMO (Italian for “Let’s go!”) with own- 
ers, Tom and Connie Hammermeister, as they launched 
her near their home in midcoast Maine. The Hammer- 
meisters chose to hire their local hauler for the job of 
transporting the boat from storage to shore, but the 
Goliath can be successfully trailered behind a large 
pickup or SUV. 

ANDIAMO is a hefty boat, displacing about 3,200 Ibs. 
She feels solid underfoot and recovers quickly from roll- 
ing—even the heavy rolling from the walls of water that 


Above—The Goliath mini-tug from Glen-L Marine, at only 18' overall, is more than a simple caricature: It’s a bona-fide 
pocket-cruising powerboat, well proportioned and well performing. 
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“ „enough room for short 
cruises and excellent 


stability for a comfortable 
ride.” 


peel off the sterns of nearby lobsterboats. She can attain 
5% knots but feels most comfortable underway with her 
diesel rumbling along at about 3 knots. 


om, an accomplished hobbyist boatbuilder, took 

some well-thought-out liberties with the design 

but stuck to the plan through most of the con- 
struction. The hull is plywood over sawn frames as per 
the plans. 

In building the bottom, Tom used plywood near the 
stem, and then, where that piece leaves off (about a 
foot or so aft of the stem), he cold-molded the hull 
down to the amidships area to accommodate the com- 
pound curvature of the bottom in that section. He 
then finished the bottom using plywood from amid- 
ships on aft. (Boatbuilder Harry Bryan explains a sim- 
ilar method in WoodenBoat No. 217.) The hull has a 
hard chine and the topsides are also plywood. Once 
the wood was fastened in place, the hull was sheathed, 
inside and out, in fiberglass cloth and epoxy. 
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Goliath is built in “traditional” plywood construction, 
which is to say that the topside and bottom panels are 
joined by chine logs, and permanent transverse frames 
support those panels. 


Then, departing from the plan, Tom redesigned the 
cockpit coaming to mimic the graceful curve of the 
stern. This required some judicious laminating, but the 
result is spectacular. Tom also made some clever addi- 
tions inside the cockpit. First, he reconfigured the 
engine box for better access to the boat’s Yanmar 
3GM30 (27-hp) diesel. Next, he built two extra boxes at 
this same height and width. They are placed in a row 
adjacent to the engine box, reaching aft into the open 
air of the cockpit and giving quick and easy access to 
the fuel tank and seat cushions; the boxes double as 
seating for guests. I think this is a good idea for this 
boat. It doesn’t crowd the cockpit in any way and it cre- 
ates a comfortable, central place for several passengers 
to gather or for one to stretch out and enjoy the ride. 
Although standing is the preferred position for steer- 
ing ANDIAMO, Tom built and installed a modest fold- 
up seat in case the helmsman wishes to sit down. 

Steering is velvety smooth and responsive but with- 
out wandering. The plans aren’t specific about the 
steering, so Tom installed a Teleflex system, which 
includes a hydraulic arm with two-axis articulation that 
slows recovery and reduces wandering, While it is one 
of the boat’s more expensive components, it is worth it 
for the added comfort it provides. 


The Goliath featured here, ANDIAMO, is powered by a 27- 
hp Yanmar diesel, cleverly hidden in a box that doubles as 
a seat. 


"GOLIATH" 


Goliath Mini-Tug 
Particulars 
LOA 18’ 
8/2" 
gign 


Beam 
Draft 
Displacement ~3,200 Ibs 
Yanmar 3GM30 

(27-hp diesel) 


Power 
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Goliath's plans include full-sized patterns for frames and the stem, detailed instructions, and a materials 
list. Glen L also sells an optional fiberglass kit, which includes 2⁄4 gallons of epoxy, fiberglass cloth, and 


application tools. 


The arrangement plan shows a berth in the forward 
cabin, but Tom chose to leave this space bare for addi- 
tional stowage. The cabin extends well forward beneath 
the foredeck and there is good headroom down below. 
It could easily accommodate two berths and a Porta- 
Potti if someone wanted to outfit the boat for weekend 
cruising. The plan suggests a galley inside the pilot- 
house, but Tom opted not to build one in ANDIAMO. 
He also decided against cutting holes for the deadlights 
that the plan details show on the cabin sides and pilot- 
house. Those could be cut at any time and, if this were 
my boat, I would install these appealing and well-placed 
deadlights, especially if I planned to outfit the cabin; 


it’s nice to look out on the morning from the warmth of 


the bunk. 


*‘m not as familiar with tugboats as I'd like to be, 

and I wondered how this design would hold up 

under the scrutiny of an honest-to-God tugboat 
man. Knowing this is a character boat and that I could 
be in for some chiding, I nevertheless sent the design to 
a man who has worked tugboats off the coast of Maine 
for decades. He found the boat appealing and was kind 
in his remarks, saying, “,..picture this design with a 
small black stack and a rope beard on the bow. Maybe 
[add] a few lawn tractor tires attached to the port and 
starboard rails. Throw in a crusty old guy wearing a 


Greek fishermen’s cap and a cigar in his mouth and 
screaming four-letter words at his crew—and then 
you'd have a ‘real’ tug. It’s a cute design, but I’d stay 
within sight of land if I were running it.” 

Tom Hammermeister shies away from falling into 
character that so departs from his genteel personality, 
but he did give ANDIAMO a rope beard. He chose not 
to add tires—and a smokestack was out of the ques- 
tion—but in keeping with that playful outlook he did 
search out and install an airhorn (a steam horn being 
too elaborate) that bugles stout and clear over the 
water. Tom agrees that keeping the boat close to shore 
is a good idea; he uses her for afternoon excursions 
with Connie, family, and friends, rarely losing sight of 
land. 

There’s no denying that ANDIAMO was created to 
fulfill the dreams of childhood whimsy. But her 
underlying strength, seaworthiness, and sensible 
construction that are hallmarks of Ken Hankinson’s 
designs make her a worthwhile choice for years of 
family fun. As her name implies, everything about 
her says, “ 


Order plans for Gloiath from Glen-L Marine, 9152 Rose- 
crans, Bellflower, CA 90706; 562-630-6258; www.glen-l. 
com. 
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Amphibi-ette 


The camper bus of 
sailboats 


he Amphibi-ette (A/E) has been called the 
Volkswagen camper bus of sailboats. One of 
the first cruising sailboats to be specifically 
designed for trailering, she is still considered one of the 
best of the breed by those who know her. Conceived in 
the mid-1950s by designer Cyrus Hamlin and boat- 
builder Farnham Butler, the A/E is the smallest of a 
line of sailboats called “Controversys” because, at the 
time of their debut, many of their features were radical 
departures from tradition. These features included 
light displacement, reverse sheer, glued strip-plank and 
plywood construction, and unusually open deck and 
interior layouts. The A/E and her cousins give us a 
good idea of where mainstream wooden boat building 
was headed just before the start of the fiberglass era. 
The design’s name, which to our ear is endearingly 
1950s retro, came about because in many ways she is a 


by Dan MacNaughton 


smaller version of the Amphibi-Con, which got its 
name from “Amphibious Controversy,” a reference to its 
trailerability. 

The Amphibi-ette is aimed squarely at young fami- 
lies for whom absolute practicality is more important 
than traditional aesthetics, and she really hits the mark. 
At 2,300 Ibs designed displacement she is light for a 
24-footer even by today’s standards, meaning she can 
be trailered behind almost any vehicle with a V-6 motor. 
While it was a new idea in the ’50s, today everyone is 
aware of the advantages of trailerability, in the poten- 
tial elimination of boatyard and transport bills and the 
convenience of performing maintenance in one’s own 
backyard. The trailer also enables the boat to be trans- 
ported quickly and economically to distant cruising 
grounds which might not be attainable at all by a non- 
trailerable boat or might otherwise only be reachable 


Above—The 24’ Amphibi-ette was among the first trailerable cruising sailboats. At only 2,300 Ibs, she can be towed by 


a modest-sized vehicle to distant cruising grounds. 
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by an offshore-capable boat whose crew had the time 
to make a long voyage. 


mphibi-ette’s shallow 2'4” draft is one of the 
features owners like most, because it makes 
available the most sheltered anchorages in a 
given locality, and because of the security it provides— 
running aground i in water this shallow is unlikely to be 
a surprise and is quite a lot less scary than doing it with 
deep draft. The draft she does have puts the ballast low 
enough to make her self-righting from a knockdown and, 
almostasi important, it enabled the designers to position 
the centerboard entirely in the long, shallow fin keel. 
This greatly simplifies construction of the centerboard 
trunk and keeps it out of the cabin. The centerboard 
cable comes straight up through a tube to a point above 
the waterline, where it is adjusted with a small reel 
winch. The tube terminates in a small “coffee table” 
which serves as a mount for a larger dining table and, 
often, as a convenient seat. 

The designers understood that for comfort small 
boats need to be designed around the dimensions of the 
human body, the goal being enough space for comfort 
but no more. The whole Controversy series is a master- 
piece of what we now call ergonomics, and the A/E, 
as the smallest of the line, benefits from this the most. 


Her interior is her biggest claim to fame. Depending 
on the layout she will sleep three or four full-sized peo- 
ple—I've cruised successfully with three adults and two 
kids aboard. The four-berth version will seat six people 
in the cabin (one on the seat in the galley, one on the 
end of the V-berth, and two on each quarter berth at 
the table) and the three-berth boat will seat five. She 
has standing headroom in the galley and main cabin, 
under the canvas top. The galley has a high countertop 
on the port side that is good for a two-burner stove, with 
lots of storage underneath. On the starboard side is a 
low countertop over the icebox, doubling as a seat, with 
a storage bin or hanging locker outboard. This galley 
seat is in many ways the best in the boat. When seated 


here one has the small windshield at the forward end of 


the galley at eye level, providing a 180-degree view for- 
ward—almost unknown in sailboats. The windshield is 
also helpful to forward visibility from the cockpit, when 
the canvas top is in place, and I often steer my boat 
under power from down below, when it is hot or rainy. 
In the three-berth version the forward cabin has a 
berth on the starboard side and a toilet to port, creat- 


Above—The Amphibi-ette’s cozy cabin will accommodate a small family for short cruises. Below—The design's 
removable canvas shelter is one of its most popular attributes. 
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ing an enclosable head. In my four-berth boat there is 
a V-berth in the forward cabin. A toilet could go under 
the head of the berth, but we are fans of the portable, 
low-tech bucket, which can be used in the cockpit 
under favorable conditions. A curtain can be rigged at 
the aft end of the galley when it is desirable. 

All who have used the boat agree the canvas top is 
one of her best features. It is essentially a large dodger 
mounted on permanent hoops. The sides roll up and 
down and can be secured partway up. When the top 
is rolled all the way down, the cabin is snug, tent-like, 
and well protected from the weather. When the top is 
rolled partway up the interior is shaded and open to 
the breeze, with all-around visibility. When the top is 
removed (about a one-minute operation) the galley 
and main cabin are wide open and part of the cockpit. 
It’s like a sailing living room—about the ultimate in 
daysailing comfort. 

There is no bridge deck, and there is only a 10” 
height difference between the cabin sole and that of 
the self-bailing cockpit. Taken together with the can- 
vas cabin enclosure, this blurs the distinction between 
cockpit and cabin, and the ease of movement from one 
to the other is one of the most pleasant things about 
the boat, especially when sailing singlehanded, when 
everything in the cabin is just two steps away from the 
helm. When seated in the cabin the effect is like sitting 
under the dodger of a 60-footer: one’s eye is well above 
deck level and one’s surroundings are in full view, over 
the aft end of the boat. 

The remarkable interior is made possible partly by 
the boat’s unusual hull shape, which incorporates ply- 
wood topsides and a strip-planked bottom shaped like 
an inverted bell in section. The shape provides 
good width at berth level and remarkable width at the 
cabin sole, while the boat floats on what is basically a 
very shallow and narrow hull, under the chines. The 
A/E sails fast and well under all conditions except very 
light air when, like most light boats with long waterlines, 
she has a less-than-optimum sail area-to-wetted-surface 
ratio. She is particularly fast downwind, and she loves a 


The Amphibi-ette’s 2'4” draft allows her into anchorages 
off-limits to most cruisers; rigged with a pair of beaching 
legs, she can easily take the ground on a falling tide. 
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With only a 10” difference in height between the cabin 
and cockpit soles, the two spaces flow together easily. 


breeze. Like any really light boat her motion in rough 
water is quick, but she doesn’t pound. The boat’s quick 
motion is also a factor when on the anchor, so sheltered 
anchorages will be much preferred. Fortunately her 
shoal draft allows her to find them most of the time. 


he Amphibi-ette is remarkably fast under power. 

A 9.9-hp Johnson two-stroke pushes the boat well 

over 6 knots, a big benefit to the family cruiser 

who wants to get in before dark, or home in time for 
work. At 4.5 knots this outboard consumes about one- 
half gallon of gas per hour. A four-stroke motor might 
cut this consumption nearly in half. Smaller outboards 
will work fine. I've run the prototype of this design 
with a 2-hp Seagull and found it perfectly practical. A 
motor larger than 9.9 hp will be too large and heavy. 
The outboard is mounted in a well aft of the cockpit, 
behind a watertight bulkhead. There is no motor out 
on the transom looking ugly, snagging lines, and invit- 
ing theft. There is no leaning over the transom to work 
the motor. The motor is protected from collision or 
submersion, and the installation can be very, very quiet. 
The Amphibi-ette’s construction was radical for its 
day, taking elements from aircraft structures and war- 
time plywood applications, as well as from traditional 
wooden boat building. It was one of the first boats to 
utilize glue in virtually every joint. There are no large 
timbers in the boat, but the structure as a whole is 
tremendously rigid, which has contributed greatly to 
the long life span typical of this relatively economi- 
cal construction, With today’s epoxies the A/E’s con- 
struction can be just that much better and easier, and 
she is well within the abilities of a dedicated amateur. 
While she is far from an “instant boat,” the structure 
is designed for economical materials and rapid con- 
struction. There may be other ways to speed, improve, 
or simplify the construction by modernizing it slightly, 
but the original structure, glued with epoxy and fas- 
tened with bronze, would seem to be good for a very 
long life span just as it was. Aa 


Plans for Amphibi-ette are available from The Wooden- 
Boat Store, P.O. Box 78, Brooklin, ME 04616; 800-273- 
7447; www.woodenboatstore.com. 
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Amphibi-ette 
Particulars 


LOA 24! 
LWL 20'1" 
Beam ge 
Draft (cb up) 214" 
Draft (cb down) 4'0” 
Displacement — 2,300 Ibs 
Sail area 224 sq ft 


The Amphibi-ette’s construction 
was groundbreaking when 
introduced in the 1950s: It was one 
of the first glued-together plywood 
boats. Here we see the three-berth 
layout; there is also a four-berth 
option. 
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The Old Town 


A classic in cedar 
and canvas 


he Old Town dinghy, a classic yacht tender, was 

once a staple offering in the catalog of the Old 

Town Canoe Company. It’s a lightweight beauty 
with a bright-finished interior and a painted, canvas- 
sheathed hull. Structurally, it looks like a canoe, but 
it has the shape of a versatile small boat—one that 
motors, sails, and rows respectably. 

I've had one of these boats in my life for about 
as long as I can remember. When I was a kid, my 
grandfather had a 9-footer in his basement. Nobody 
knows exactly where it came from, but he’d owned 
an ACF cruiser in his younger days, and I'd guess 


Dinghy 


ISLAND FALLS CANOE (ALL IMAGE: 


by Matthew P. Murphy 


that the dinghy conveyed with that boat when pur- 
chased, but not when sold. It must have spent a 
decade or two in that basement, out of the elements, 
when my parents adopted it as a tender for our 35! 
Lion-class sloop. 

That was in the mid-1970s. We strapped a 3%-hp 
Eska outboard from Sears on the dinghy’s transom, and 
I spent uncounted hours tearing around the harbor in 
that little boat, often with two or three friends as crew. 
The boat also ferried kids, adults, and supplies ashore 
for beach picnics. It served us well for several years as a 
tender, as it towed well and it carried a load, but with a 


Above—For many years, the Old Town Canoe Company of Old Town, Maine, built a line of canvas-covered cedar 
dinghies using the same construction as that of their legendary canoes. Today, canoe builder Jerry Stelmok, working 
with his colleague Jonathan Minott, continues that tradition. Shown is a newly built 10-footer. 
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“the waterline entry is 
sufficiently fine to allow easy 
progress through the water 
without plowing it up.” 


new cruising boat came a new dinghy, and the old Old 
Town went back into storage. By my mid-teens, I'd laid 
claim to it, and my ownership has been uncontested for 
the past 30 years. 

The boat was in excellent shape when I decided it 
was mine—though it needed refinishing, I had the 
time and inclination to do this back then, and so I 
spent many evenings—and a fair amount of methylene 
chloride—removing the old finish, bleaching the bare 
wood, and building nine coats of varnish. I relaunched 
that boat with a vintage pair of oars and a British 
Seagull outboard purchased with my high-school grad- 
uation funds, as the old Eska had become something 
of a lab cat for my older brother and me: We'd learned 
about internal combustion by taking it apart and 
putting it back together one too many times. 

Thankfully, I did not indulge my youthful impulse 
to tinker with the Old Town. I'd thought about adding 
a sailing rig—and thus cutting a daggerboard slot and 
mast partners, and mounting a rudder. But I didn’t do 
that, and so the boat is still configured as it was the 
day it left the factory. Old Town did make a sailing 
model of this boat, but my bastardization of it would 
have sullied the boat’s originality. The Old Town din- 
ghy has a design pedigree that I learned of only last 
year: B.B. Crowninshield, the great early-20th-century 
Boston Brahmin naval architect, designed it. Origi- 
nality is paramount for a boat of this lineage and, as 
luck would have it, you can still have a brand-new— 
and original—Old Town dinghy if you order one from 
Jerry Stelmok. 


Above—An Old Town dinghy 
in Jerry Stelmok’s Island Falls 
Canoe Shop, nearly ready for 
its canvas sheathing. 


Left—Jerry Stelmok at the oars 
of a 9’ Old Town dinghy. Old 
Town's distinctive oarlock type 
may still be purchased new 
from Shaw & Tenney in Orono, 
Maine (see page 43). 


erry Stelmok carries forward the tradition of the 

Old Town Canoe Company, a business named for its 

location: Old Town, Maine, near the university town 
of Orono, which itself is home to the legendary oar- 
and paddlemaking company Shaw & Tenney (see page 
40). Old Town Canoe today manufactures a big range 
of canoes and kayaks in molded plastic. Stelmok, on 
the other hand, builds wood-and-canvas canoes, and 
Old Town Dinghies, at his shop in Atkinson, Maine. 

Wood-and-canvas canoes are an evolution of the 
famed Native American birchbark canoes. They are 
framed in thin cedar (" or so), planked in a simi- 
lar thickness of cedar, and, instead of birchbark, are 
sheathed in stretched canvas. The weave of the canvas 
is filled with a proprietary compound, and the hull 
is then painted. The result is a strong and light boat, 
watertight—and heavier than when dry—after a short 
period of swelling. 

The woodworking portions of this operation require 
a robust building jig—a labor-intensive affair justified 
only by the promise of a healthy production run. The 
Old Town Canoe Company can no longer justify this 
sort of handwork, but Stelmok builds and sells Old 
Town’s dinghies. The dinghy line consists of a 7'6" hull, 
a 9'one, and a 10’ one. Stelmok also builds Old Town's 
cedar-and-canvas canoes; those boats are marketed by 
Old Town itself. 

Stelmok builds his boats exactly as Old Town did 
in the 1920s. He fits them out with Old Town’s distinc- 
tive patent swivel oarlocks which, in effect, reverse the 
mechanics of common oarlocks: A plate-mounted pin 
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Island Falls Canoe builds a range of Old Town dinghies, including 7'6", 9’, and 10” models. 


is permanently fastened to the boat’s gunwale, and the 
oarlock itself has a hole in it, to slip over and rotate on 
the pin. Set in a fore-and-aft position, the oarlock is 
captured by the gunwale hardware; turn it athwart- 
ships, and it can be easily lifted free. The boat’s rails— 
and nearby boats—are protected by a rope fender set 
into a cove in the outwale. While this arrangement is 
not as protective as the ubiquitous rubber-cored can- 
vas gunwale guard we see on many dinghies today, it 
just looks right on an Old Town dinghy. And it per- 
forms well, too, as long as the screws used to fasten the 
rope guard are set well below the surface. 


ts been said time and time again that every boat 

is a compromise. If you want a pure rowing boat, 

efficiency is the key, and the key to efficiency is a 
narrow, lightweight hull. If you want a motorboat, you 
might add some buoyancy, or “bearing,” aft to float a 
motor and to keep the boat from squatting as speed 
builds. For a sailboat, a clean entry and a fine stern are 
two factors that contribute to good performance. 

The Old Town dinghy is a beautiful average of 
these three traits. It is somewhat bluff bowed, so it 
doesn’t grow tiddly when one ventures into the bow 
to tend the painter. But the waterline entry is suffi- 
ciently fine to allow easy progress through the water 
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without plowing it up. Firm bilges keep the boat on its 
feet when lightly loaded, and the load waterline tucks 
in slightly at the stern, reducing drag. This tucked-in 
waterline is complemented by a handsome tumble- 
home shape in the transom. A shallow cutout in the 
transom confirms that this boat is, indeed, meant to 
carry an outboard motor if one is desired. If my ear- 
lier memories of this boat are to be trusted, I recall 
that the boat motors rather well. But I've become 


jaded to the concept of low-horsepower outboards on 


dinghies, finding them a loud and unnecessary stor- 
age burden for short trips between ship and shore. 
A pair of 7’ oars will give that old Eska a run for its 
money, and the oars always start. 

With only the rower aboard, the boat responds 
quickly to the oars and carries easily between strokes. 
A single passenger complicates things, because my 
boat does not have a forward rowing station. The 
added weight, therefore, immerses the lower por- 
tion of the transom, making rowing, literally and 
figuratively, a drag. A third passenger cleans up the 
trim—as would a forward rowing station. I could 
add this station, I suppose, as Old Town oarlocks are 
often available where used bronze hardware is sold; 
indeed, two separate pairs of them on eBay are the 
subjects of fierce bidding wars as I write this. Perhaps 


MADE BY 


THE OLD 


TOWN CANOE COMPANY 


ù canyas-coyered dinghy has a predominating advantage over one ot all-wood construction from 


j the fact that it is always water-tight. 
= joints to swell. 


A wood boat often requires several days in the water for the 


A very light and satisfactory tender for a launch or yacht. It will carry a large load, handles easily, 


and tows well. Material; Cedar ribs and planking; stems, knees, rubbing streaks, rudder, etc., ash, maple, 
or oak; copper fastenings; wood-work finished natural color and varnished, Covering is of heavy canvas, 


thoroughly filled with a waterproof coating and colored dark green, unless otherwise ordered. Construction 


the same as in our canoes, but heavier material is used. Built with open gunwales to facilitate washing out 


inside, and it has been lightened and improved by using light spruce seats, narrower keel, and shorter 


bilge keels. 
Length Width 
gT ft 45 in. 
111 50 “ 


Weight No. Seats 
82 lbs. 3 


125 “ 3 


Price 
$45.00 
50.00 


Five dollars additional 


Above prices include rudder, 1 pair polished brass rowlocks, 2 pairs sockets. 


will supply mahogany trimmings throughout. 


Over the years, the Old Town Canoe Co. offered several versions of its cedar-and canvas dinghy. The first, 
designed by B.B. Crowninshield and shown here in this 1907 catalog, was 9’ long and 45” wide. The boat's 
dimensions remained unchanged until 1927, when the “Depth Amidships” was listed as 16”; the 1928 
catalog lists the width as 46” with a depth of 18”; catalogs from 1929 until 1971 (and 1983) list the width 


as 46” with a depth of 19 inches. Naval architect John G. Alden designed three sailing dinghies for Old 


Town in the 1930s, in 14’, 11'6", and 10’ lengths. 


I'll consider this addition during my next overhaul of 
the boat, though I’m loath to change anything now. 
But I would add floorboards, as these dinghies have 
no floor timbers, and the bilge, built of nothing but 
soft cedar, could use a little protection—and more 
even weight distribution, At the moment, I ask my 
passengers to keep their weight on the keel batten 
until they’re seated. 

My dinghy lay in storage for several years until I 
needed a tender about 15 years ago. I blew the dust off, 
gave her a coat of paint and varnish, launched her, and 
towed her behind a 28’ sloop for 150 shore-hugging 
miles from Massachusetts to midcoast Maine. After a 
day of swelling, her cedar planking was tight and she 
nearly doubled in weight—which is not a bad thing, 


COURTESY OF BENSON GRAY 


since, when dry, the boat was shockingly light. She has 
stood up well to periods of intense use punctuated by 
dormancy. Despite its light construction, it’s a tough 
and durable boat—a fact well proven by whitewater 
canoes built in similar fashion. If you're seeking a clas- 
sic yacht tender in this size range, the Old Town dinghy 
deserves serious consideration. Aa 
Thanks to Benson Gray for sharing details of the Old Town Dinghy’s 
design history. 


For information and finished boats, contact Island Falls 
Canoe, 220 S. Stagecoach Road, Atkinson, ME 04426; 
207-564-7612; www.islandfallscanoe.com 
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A family boat 


ere we have an 18’ Hampton sloop, an evolu- 

tion of a coastal workboat that developed for 

fishing in and around Hampton, New Hamp- 

shire, and spread far afield. The boatbuilding duo 

O'Donovan & Dole of Searsport, Maine, built the boat 

in these photos, modeling it on an original one built in 
the early 1900s. 

Early Hampton boats were double-enders, and were 


Hampton Sloop 


by Matthew P. Murphy 


Photographs by Benjamin Mendlowitz 


common in New England beginning in the early 19th 
century. By the end of that century, transom sterns were 
more popular on this type, and motors eventually came 
to dominate them; the iconic Maine lobsterboat is likely 
an evolution of the type, as its bow profile and forward 
sections will attest. Hampton boats were carried on 
schooners and sold to ports as far away as Newfound- 
land and Labrador, where they were further developed 


Above—John O'Donovan and Patrick Dole, doing business as O'Donovan & Dole in Searsport, Maine, chose this 
handsome Hampton sloop as their shop's inaugural construction project. The daysailer is based on a century-old 


original in the collections of Mystic Seaport in Connecticut. 
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“The boat tracked well, 
its long, straight | 


as local types. The boats ranged in length from 16! to 
26’, and had a distinctive profile shape: a straight stem, 
a deep forefoot, a long, straight keel, and a generous 
sheerline. The boats were shapely in plan view, too, 
with hollow waterlines forward and aft. 

John O'Donovan and Patrick Dole opened their busi- 
ness in 2008. After an earlier career as a New York City 


stagehand, John had attended the Northwest School of 


Wooden Boat Building, and then moved back East to 
work for some of the finest shops on the coast: Ballen- 
tine’s Boat Shop in Cataumet, Massachusetts; Beetle 
Cat in Wareham, Massachusetts; and French & Webb 
in Belfast, Maine. At French & Webb, he met Patrick 
Dole, who had sailed tall ships as a young man, and had 
then attended The Landing School of Kenebunkport, 
Maine, studying small-craft construction and systems 
engineering, before moving on to jobs at Rockport 


Marine and French & Webb. The two builders had 
impressive résumés by the time they struck out on their 
own, and they were looking for a boat that would show- 
case this experience, to be built on speculation. Their 
requirements boiled down to these three points: 


1) The construction had to be within the shop’s bud- 
get; as much wood as possible would be sourced 
locally, and as much hardware as possible would 
be shop-built. 


2) They sought a workboat with Maine ties. “A Her- 
reshoff design might have been a wise financial 
plan,” John acknowledges, but they wanted some- 
thing even more traditional—more rooted in 
working craft. 


3) Finally, the boat had to be adaptable as a recreational 

daysailer. 

Seeking perspective, the pair sought the counsel of 
several designers. “One of the designers we talked to 
said ‘this Hampton boat [CUSPIDOR] would be your 
best bet,” said John. 

CUSPIDOR had been launched in 1902 on Bailey Island, 
Maine. Despite being named for a New Hampshire town, 
the Hampton boats were well rooted in that state’s neigh- 
bor to the northeast. CUSPIDOR had been designed as a 
pure daysailer, and as such it was finer lined than its work- 
ing cousins. Forward, the boat is narrow and deep, but it 
swells out to firm-bilged ’midship sections, and then nar- 
rows up again in the stern. The layout and rigging were 


Simplicity is the hallmark of this boat. All of the hardware is shop-made, and auxiliary propulsion is provided by a pair 


of ash oars. 
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meant for recreation, rather than for fishing. O'Donovan 
and Dole had found their boat. 


he new Hampton boat is an “interpretation” of 

CUSPIDOR. The hulls are identical, but the new 

boat’s layout has been modified for family sail- 
ing, and the rig is a sloop, rather than the more typical 
ketch, “We didn’t want a mast right there,” John said, 
gesturing to where I was sitting as I steered the boat. 
“We weren't trying to build a replica of the boat; we 
were trying to build a boat for young families,” he con- 
tinued as we set out from the docks at Stockton Springs 
on a drizzly early September morning. “We pulled 
a lot of details from other boats.” They were particu- 
larly inspired by the sheet leads of the Herreshoff 12%, 
and the seating arrangement of the Matinicus Island 
boat. The simple bronze hook-and-eye gooseneck also 
came from a Matinicus Island boat at Maine Maritime 
Museum in Bath, two hours south of the O’Donovan & 
Dole shop on Route One. “We went down there looking 
for details,” said John. “We tried to make as much of the 
hardware as we could.” 

Some other shop-made items on this boat include 
the jib-sheet leads, which are fabricated from bronze 
bar, bent and fixed to the coaming; the bronze-rod 
centerboard pennant; a simple bronze mast gate that 
can be unscrewed from the partners for unstepping; 
black locust bow chocks; and a rack of belaying pins 
for the halyards. Subcontractor Tom Ward made the 
blocks, strops, and shroud-tensioning deadeyes. 

I'd brought my 22-month-old son along for the trip, 
and it was immediately apparent to me that this was, 
indeed, a family boat. A boy that age requires constant 
vigil onboard. The Hampton’s cockpit is divided into 
forward and after sections by a thwart, and the after 
section has side benches for the helmsman. Forward of 
the thwart the space is wide open, and it’s a deep, safe 
place for young kids to play. They can watch for birds 
and buoys over the side of the boat, but it would take 
some effort to climb those sides and get to the water. 
While I wouldn't underestimate my son’s ability to do 
this, there’s a security to this arrangement that’s absent 
from many shallower-bodied daysailers. 

You'd think that so deep a cockpit would indicate 
a deep-draft boat, but that’s not the case here. The 
O'Donovan & Dole Hampton draws just 1'9” with the 
centerboard raised. “That’s what I love about the cen- 
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The Hampton sloop is built traditionally, which is to say 
that it’s carvel planked on steam-bent frames. O'Donovan 
& Dole brought a diverse resume of boatbuilding 
experience to this project, and are quite capable in a 
range of boatbuilding styles. 


terboard,” said John. “We can go over to the beach on 
Sears Island and step ashore.” 

This shoal draft, however, does not indicate easy 
trailerability, for there are other factors that affect this. 
This boat is carvel planked, which means that “she 
really just needs to go in and stay in,” said John. “I 
guess if you wanted to build a strip-planked version or 
a cold-molded version, she could live on a trailer.” 

The skies brightened, the rain stopped, and the 
wind freshened during our September outing, The 
boat tracked well, with its long, straight keel. But it 
turns well, too; even in the light breeze, I felt no threat 
of being caught in stays. Of course, it doesn’t spin on a 
dime—you sail it through a tack—but this is a surpris- 
ingly maneuverable boat, given the depth and length of 
its keel. 

Because we had wind, we didn’t bother with the 
oars. John told me, though, that he’s still working out 
the best, most comfortable way of rowing the boat. 
Initially, he’d tried sitting in the center of the thwart 
and rowing with a pair of oars, but that put him right 
on top of the centerboard trunk—an okay position for 
brief stints, but certainly not for a marathon. Sam Mar- 
tinelli of Shaw & Tenney, during the cover shoot for this 
magazine (yes, that’s the Hampton boat nosed into the 
beach on this issue’s cover), suggested that John try sit- 
ting off to one side of the thwart, rowing with one oar, 
and adjusting the rudder to compensate for the single 
oar. That worked, and it seems the best way to propel 
the boat in a calm, when alone. When crew is available, 
one member should be assigned to the other oar. 


he O’Donovan & Dole Hampton has a white oak 

keel and stem, white oak steam-bent frames, and 

Atlantic white cedar planking. The shape of the 
boat is such that John and Patrick could gang-cut three 
planks at a time, to the same pattern, and just tweak 
the ends a bit to get them all to fit well. The planking 
is fastened with bronze screws. As John suggested, the 
boat’s construction could be modified for wood-epoxy, 
though an element of her heritage would certainly 
be lost in doing so. The boat’s spars are Sitka spruce. 
While that choice might seem a violation of the eco- 
nomical, local-sourcing mandate, it isn’t. A local yard 
had some beautiful offcuts from a large project, and 
so the option was just too good to pass up. The boat’s 
materials list is adaptable to what's available locally. 

I was impressed with a detail back aft at the helm 
station: the cockpit sole’s carefully fitted and bent 
red-oak margin boards. While a more usual approach 
here might have been to build a wide elevated plat- 
form, the fitting of these boards to the inner hull, and 
the associated deep narrow sole in this area, provided 
a delightfully ergonomic footrest when sailing. 


18' Hampton Sloop 

Particulars 

LOA 20'6” 

Beam 16’9" 

Draft (cb up) 6' 
(cb down) 32" 

Disp! 2,550 Ibs 

Sail area 170 sq ft 


The O'Donovan & Dole Hampton boat is 
built faithfully to CUSPIDOR’s lines, which 
are shown here. The new boat's ergonomic 
layout is the product of much research and 
thought by O’Donovan & Dole. 


In fact, ergonomics are a hallmark of this boat’s 
layout. While it may seem a simple matter to rig such 
a boat, the careful location of sheet cleats, the tiller’ 
long length, and the mainsheet lead make the differ- 
ence between an effortless outing and a frustrating one. 
I've sailed a Mackinaw boat of similar size and shape as 
this Hampton boat. That boat was ketch rigged, with 
foresail sheets out of reach of the helmsman, and tack- 
ing while alone was a project. The O’Donovan & Dole 
Hampton’s jibsheets are led practically to the helms- 
man’s hand, with cleats right there for easy belaying. 
John noted that he’s found these cleats to be a handy 
place to tie off the tiller when he needs to slide for- 
ward to tend something. One must simply lean forward 
from the helm to trim the mainsail. An added benefit 
of leading lines to a single station in a family boat is 
the comfort of knowing that sheet tails aren’t living 
with kids; I’m ever aware, when sailing with my son and 
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his friends, of the perils of a line wrapped around an 
ankle—or worse. 

We often hear the phrase “family boat,” but with- 
out a lot of description of what, exactly, that means. 
My short trip in this Hampton boat last summer 
really helped me to refine my understanding of the 
label, and this simple, beautiful, and functional boat 
fits the bill. A 


Plans for CUSPIDOR are available from Mystic Seaport. 
Contact Ships Plans, Mystic Seaport, P.O. Box 6000, 
75 Greenmanville Ave., Mystic, CT 06355-0990; 
www.mysticseaport.org. 


For a finished boat, contact O'Donovan & Dole, 
423 East Main St., Searsport, ME 04974; 207-323-4217; 
odonovandole.com. 


XLNC Utility Skiff 


A simple, efficient hull from 


William and John Atkin 


design No. 681 of June 1951, was drawn up for 
a “How to Build” article in Motor Boating, part 
of a monthly series the magazine ran for several years. 
My boat, RAVENSTRIKE, is true to the plans as to the 
LOA of 19/2”, LWL of 18, maximum beam of 4'4" and 
maximum draft at the rudder (which we protected by 
a stainless-steel bracket) of 14” including the bracket. 
From the basic plans, however, I departed somewhat 
and installed fore, side, and aft decks with fore and side 
coamings, which added some weight. I also installed a 
side steering wheel in lieu of a tiller. Given that I grew 
up with fast outboards and racing sailboats, I long ago 
gave up on the quest for speed, so with the extra weight, 
instead of the designed 13% mph, I reach somewhere, 
with the boat’s present engine, around 10 mph with one 
person aboard, but I usually run at a pleasant cruising 
speed of 6 or 7 mph. 


Ts XLNC utility skiff, William and John Atkin’s 


by D. Turner Matthews 


What I seem to have created is a rather elegantly dis- 
guised flat-bottomed skiff, although on a trip to a giant 
cypress swamp in the Atchafalaya Basin in Louisiana, 
we set catfish trot lines and generally made a mess of 
the boat while we were there. It served its purpose well, 
however, in addition to attracting a lot of attention. 

The plans specified a 6-hp Baby Palmer Husky, which 
was not readily available at the time I built the boat in 
2000. I originally installed an air-cooled Honda V-Twin, 
coupled to a spare Hurth transmission I had on hand. 
For someone using this boat as a true utility skiff and 
living in a cool climate, I believe the Honda would be 
an excellent choice for power, being inexpensive, light- 
weight, and very reliable. However, I couldn’t handle the 
heat it generated here in Florida, so I replaced it with 
a three-cylinder Yanmar diesel with keel cooling and 
water-cooled exhaust, pretty much the way Robb White 
did with his RESCUE MINOR (see WoodenBoat No. 189). 


Above—For an easily driven motor launch, John and William Atkin developed the XLNC design with home builders 


in mind. 
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“Slim ladies that go about 
their work without fuss 
and bother; neat sisters 
that deserve the name of 
excellency.” 
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Before we took the Honda out of the boat, we did 
take off the governor fora high-speed trial and achieved 
9% knots, close to the designed speed. In my opinion, 
to reach the designed speed the most important issues 
are meticulous fairing of the skeg and the installation 
of the proper propeller for the installed engine. 

Tt is difficult to follow an older designer's advice not 
to overpower, which is clearly set forth in the Atkins’ 
comments. The engines available today are quite differ- 
ent from those of the early 1950s in terms of real horse- 
power, torque, and, obviously, availability. The Yanmar, 
while much more than necessary in the power depart- 
ment, is, however, quite reliable and very economical to 
operate. 

RAVENSTRIKE was lofted and built from the plans 
and table of offsets. She is planked with cypress, built 
clinker (also called lapstrake) style, with plank laps 
fastened with copper rivets. Her frames, stem, chines, 
and transom are mahogany. The bottom is cross- 


D. TURNER MATTHEWS, 


Left—Bill Oakes, a summer resident of Harpswell, Maine, 
built his AURELIA B to be faithful to the Atkin XLNC 
open-boat design in every detail but one: he installed a 
“side stick” steering system, visible at left, instead of 
using a long tiller. Above—The author also went with a 
side-steering system for his decked-over XLNC, using a 
wheel instead of a vertical tiller. 


planked, fastened with silicon-bronze screws. Other 
than the laid decks and coaming, the construction is 
straightforward and simple. A word of caution, how- 
ever: If you cross-plank the bottom, as it should be 
done, be sure to use narrow planks to prevent cupping 
if you plan to keep your boat in the water; and by all 
means, if you keep your boat on a trailer, do not forget 
to wet the bottom so it can swell up before launching. 
You will be amazed at how much water can come into 
a dried-out cross-planked boat when launched, and 
how long it will take to swell up to stop an inflow of 
water. 

When reading the designers’ comments, it seemed 
appropriate to quote them as to the intended purposes 
of the design before making my own observations. 
Quoting from the “How to Build” Motor Boating article: 


As time unfolds, motor boats of much less breadth in 
proportion to length than those now in the mode will 
become common. Among the reasons for this switch 
from broad beam to narrow beam will be: with equal 
displacement and power the narrow beam boat will be 
the faster of the two; for equal displacement the slim- 
lined hull will be the easiest of the two models to build, 
and therefore the cheapest; in general use, providing 
the design is properly made, the easy-lined narrow boat 
will behave best in rough water, it will throw far less 
spray and water, handle better in a following sea, and 
when slowed down, will not pound, and therefore be 
more comfortable than any of its two and a half to three 
beam sister: Yes, shipmates, there is a great deal to be 
said for the performance of reasonably narrow round 
bottoms, V bottoms, and flat bottom boats; slim ladies 
that go about their work without fuss and bother; neat 
sisters that deserve the name of excellency. 
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LNC certainly meets the criterion of narrow. 

The widest part of the bottom is 3'6”; at the 

stern it is slightly more than 2’; and at station 
No. 2, the breadth of the bottom is but 18”. 

As for my own observations, I would have no argu- 
ment with any of the Atkins’ comments. Over the years 
since her launching, I have operated RAVENSTRIKE in 
a variety of locations in varying degrees of weather. In 
the Louisiana swamps, the water—as you would imag- 
ine—was very calm, the only concern being not with the 
boat but the possibility of getting lost. As to its behavior 
in following seas, my best experience occurred coming 
into the Caravel River from Apalachicola Bay with a fol- 
lowing sea breeze. The boat tracked straight and true 
despite the following waves meeting up with the outflow 
of the river. My home waters are the Manatee River and 
Tampa Bay, which frequently have a moderate chop, 
which is handled with ease. While I do use the boat in 
those waters, I much prefer to sneak away to some inland 
river, such as the St. Johns or the Ocklawaha, and cruise 
around slowly with only the slightest of disturbance to 
my surroundings. RAVENSTRIKE’ ability to be easily 


The Atkins designed a long, lean hull to be easily and 


efficiently driven by low power, characteristics that make the 
boat not only comparatively easy to build but also inexpensive 


to build and use and well-behaved on the water. 


trailered to distant places is one of her real attributes. 

In summation, RAVENSTRIRE has given many joyous 
hours on the water in a variety of places we couldn’t or 
wouldn't go in a larger boat. In addition to this, she 
has performed as the designer predicted. I will be the 
first to admit that I made her more complicated than 
necessary, but that only proves the design, as she still 
performs as intended. I have also been guilty of trading 
off utility for aesthetics on more than one occasion. For 
this I make no apologies, because to the degree pos- 
sible, boats are, or should be, an extension of ourselves 
as well as sometimes being a useful and creative form of 
self indulgence. 

What should be most important, however, is the 
joy that is created by the use and sharing of these 
graceful symbols, regardless of their shape, size, 
propulsion, or use. A 


Plans for XLNC, Design No. 681 from William and John 
Atkin, are available through Atkin Boat Plans, P.O. Box 
3005A, Noroton, CT 06820; www.atkinboatplans.com. 


XLNC 
Particulars 
LOA 
LWL 
Beam 


1942 
18' 
4'4" 


Draft If 
Designed power 


6 hp 
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St. Ayles Skiff 


Inspiring the community 
rowing revival 


ntil the 1960s, community rowing and sailing 

| groups were popular in the United Kingdom, 

with regular rowing and sailing regattas using 

locally designed craft. With the advent of fiberglass 

production boats, this practice gradually ceased, as 

regattas came to be events between production boats, 
and the demand for local construction declined. 

Over the past couple of decades, some parts of the 
United Kingdom are seeing a revival of competitive row- 
ing in local wooden boats. In southwest England, pilot 
gig racing is popular, sometimes drawing dozens of 
boats and thousands of spectators. In Shetland and 
West Wales, interest in rowing is also increasing. In 
these areas, the boats are generally built by professional 
boatbuilders, creating a steep initial cost for anyone 
who wants to get into rowing. 

The Scottish Fisheries Museum of Anstruther, Scot- 
land, started the Scottish Coastal Rowing Project in an 
effort to provide a way for people to get involved in row- 
ing through the use of inexpensive community-built 


by Robin Jettinghoff 
Photographs by Kathy Mansfield 


and community-owned boats. They envisioned a one- 
design kit boat to be built by small groups of people 
who could race against other community groups. 

The museum commissioned Iain Oughtred to 
develop a design that would be reasonably inexpensive 
(about £3,000, or about US$4;700). The boat would be 
fast, safe, of simple construction, and able to be pow- 
ered by a small crew. The St. Ayles Skiff is the result 
of that commission. Drawing on the Fair Isle Skiff as 
inspiration for his design, Oughtred chose the name 
St. Ayles, as that is the name of the chapel in which the 
Scottish Fisheries Museum is now located. 

The Scottish Coastal Rowing Project was formed in 
2010 to oversee the racing of these community boats. 
According to their website, the St. Ayles Skiff “provides 
a desired mix of tradition, seaworthiness, speed, and 
ease of build. These boats take a crew of five—four row- 
ing, and a coxswain to steer and coach the crew during 
racing and training.” The group asked Alec Jordan of 


Jordan Boats in Fife, Scotland, to develop a reasonably 


Above—lain Oughted designed the St. Ayles Skiff as a competition rowboat that could be built and then campaigned 
by Scottish communities under the umbrella of the Scottish Coastal Rowing Project. 
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“This double-ender is sleek, 
with a finer bow than stern, 


and both ends flowing to 
flatter floors as one moves 
toward amidships.” 


priced plywood kit from Oughtred’s plans. 

This new community rowing initiative has caught 
fire faster than a burning Christmas tree. As of sum- 
mer 2011, when this was written, 18 boats have been 
launched, with 20 more in mid-build, and over a dozen 
other communities getting started in the process, 
including groups from Ireland and The Netherlands. 
Construction started on five of these boats at Maine 
high schools over the 2010-11 school year; they are 
part of a parallel U.S. program, founded by Wooden- 
Boat Publications, called the Boatbuilding and Rowing 
Challenge, or BARC. 

The SCRP website (scottishcoastalrowing.org) has 
extensive building instructions, measurement rules, 
tips on rowing, and fundraising ideas. It also offers links 
to many other community builds, with blogs and photo- 
graphs of their experiences—an inspiring resource for 
any group interested in taking on a St. Ayles Skiff. In 
the United States, the BARC web site (barc.woodenboat. 
com) web site provides a similar service. And a quick 
search of Scottish coastal rowing on YouTube will bring 
up dozens of launching videos of the St. Ayles Skiffs. 


ith a length of 22'and a beam under 6', the St. 

Ayles Skiff is long, lean, and fast. Like nearly 

all of Iain Oughtred’s designs, the curve of the 
stem and sweep of the sheer draw and hold your eye. 
This double-ender is sleek, with a finer bow than stern, 
and both ends flowing to flatter floors as one moves 
toward amidships. The four fixed thwarts are spaced 
evenly along the hull, with stretchers for each rower’s 
feet lying under the next seat. A dis- 
placement of only 330 Ibs makes it 
possible for a crew of five to carry her 
from trailer to water, and back again, 
though a couple of extra hands in 
this chore will be very welcome. 


WoodenBoat Publications recently 
took inspiration from the Scottish 
Coastal Rowing Project, establishing 
a sister program, the Boatbuilding 
and Rowing Challenge, in the United 
States. Five boats have been built 

or are nearing completion at this 
writing. Eighteen have been launched 
in Europe, with 20 more in mid-build. 
Here, a boat competes at Portsoy, 
Scotland, in 2010. 
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The coxswain sits high in the stern, as far aft as pos- 
sible. The tiller would impale him were it aligned with 
the centerline, so Oughtred’s plans call for it to be offset 
to starboard, such that when the rudder is amidships, 
the tiller is parallel to and just above the starboard gun- 
wale. He also suggests a yoke and lines as an alternative 
steering method. Some boats choose a push-pull tiller 
as a third option. 

Like all of his plans, Oughtred’s construction drawing 
for the skiff is clear, complete, and an artwork in itself. 
He captured all of the necessary information on a single 
sheet, providing dimensions in both inches and millime- 
ters, and all inscribed in his beautiful calligraphy. 

The kit pieces are cut from five sheets of plywood, 
one sheet of 4" for the stems and frames, and four 
sheets of 3” for the planking. The kit also contains five 
sheets of MDF cut into the pieces for the strongback 
and molds. A perusal of the existing boats will show 
much variation in stemheads. While the design calls for 
them to be finished flat a few inches above the sheer- 
line, many groups have left them longer to accentuate 
the profile curve of the bow and stern, and some have 
sculpted them. 

Each of the four rowers holds one oar. The plans call 
for 12’ oars, made of fir or soft pine, with the loom to 
be squared off where the leather would go. A piece of 
Y%" larch is added to two sides of this squared-off area 
to provide additional protection. The oars rest on the 
gunwale between a tholepin and a wooden kabe—a 
hardwood peg that bears the thrust. Organizers felt 
that prohibiting the use of metal oarlocks would help 
keep the costs of the boats down. The SCRP website, 
under the “Oars” tab, mentions that oars can vary in 
length from 11’ to 15’. Several groups have had diffi- 
culty with oars hitting the backs of the rowers immedi- 
ately ahead. Varying the oar lengths, or staggering the 
rowers from side to side, helps rectify this situation. 

While the kits are very popular and groups seem 
to be very successful in finding both the funding and 
volunteers to build them, there are some who would 
like to build from the plans alone. As of this writing, I 
understand lines plans and a construction manual is in 
the works. 


St. Ayles Skiff 
Particulars 


LOA 22' 
5'8" 
330 Ibs 


Beam 


Disp 


The St. Ayles Skiff 
carries a standard crew 
of four rowers—each 
working a single oar— 
and a coxswain. The 


design name is from 
the former chapel that 
now forms the entrance 
to the Scottish 
Fisheries Museum, 
which is headquarters 
to the Scottish Coastal 
Rowing Project. 


dents at Sumner High School in Sullivan, Maine. 

They built this boat under the instruction of John 
Wells and Steve Belyea as part of the BARC program. 
We rowed the skiff, named TIGER PRIDE, in Rockland 
Harbor during last summer's Maine Boats, Homes, and 
Harbors Show. 

The skiff was very easy to launch, with a dozen peo- 
ple carrying it to the water. The boat offered plenty of 
room and stability for our crew to move about and get 
situated before setting out. The 12’ oars take a bit of 
thought in maneuvering them from their resting posi- 
tions on the thwarts to their working positions in the 
tholepins without hitting any other crew members. 

The building crew strayed from Oughtred’s plans 
both in their tiller and their oarlocks. They made a til- 
ler that was bent to starboard rather than just a straight 
tiller with a starboard cant. Instead of wooden kabes, 
the builders made tholepins out of long carriage bolts, 
covering them with bushings and bolting them through 
the rails. 

With four of us rowing, new to each other and 
some new to the boat, our coxswain got us into rowing 
cadence within a few dozen strokes. Once we worked in 
rhythm, the boat flew through the water, cutting barely 
a wake, though covering ground quickly. We exerted 
very little effort to maintain speed. I was surprised at 
how easy it was to jump into this boat and just go. 


Je the opportunity to row a skiff built by stu- 


The coxswain led us through stopping and turning 
the boat several times. This was difficult at first, but 
our performance improved with practice. If one side 
just stopped rowing for a stroke or two while the other 
side kept on, the boat turned in a smooth circle. With 
one side rowing back, and the other rowing forward, we 
could spin the boat nearly in its own length. 

Unlike a rowing shell, which demands precision 
movements and hours of practice toward perfection, 
this boat welcomed the novice, with patience to shake 
off the mistakes of the learner. When we got it right, 
we were immediately rewarded with speed. Even when 
we were out of rhythm, the boat still responded well. It 
was easy to imagine how well this boat would go with a 
practiced crew. 

In Scotland, dozens of community groups of peo- 
ple of all ages are building and racing these skiffs. 
WoodenBoat has inspired a few local high schools to 
start their own racing season here. I hope these boats 
catch on and spread; they are an easy and elegant way 
for just about anyone to get out on the water and row 


for fun. A 


For Kit details in the U.S., contact Hewes and Co. Marine 
Division, www.cnc-marine-hewesco.com/boatkits.html; 
in the U.K. contact Jordan Boats, www.jordanboats. 
co.uk. 
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Marsh Punt 


A simple boat for 
calm waters 


grab you right away, but will quietly grow on you. 

Designed and built by Tad Lyford, the compact 
craft has a 13'6" LOA and a 42" beam; she weighs about 
100 Ibs and draws 12”. Like a miniature island in tran- 
quil waters, she provides respite that is quieting to the 
spirit. Tad and his wife, Ellen, row and pole their punt, 
exploring peaceful marshlands and other calm water- 
ways that are plentiful in southern Maine and other 
parts of New England. 

When the Marsh Punt appeared in WoodenBoat mag- 
azine’s Launchings (see WB No. 213), she drew throngs 
of admirers. Her simple lines portending an uncompli- 
cated build, thoughtfully placed sparse interior com- 
ponents, and plain finish of linseed oil and paint all 
come together in a package that is as refreshing as a 
cool breeze on a hot day. 

Tad has been fascinated with punts since child- 
hood. Growing up in Maine and playing on and 
exploring in small boats led him to create this comely 


Tx Marsh Punt is a humble gem that may not 


Text and photographs 
by Karen Wales 


punt, which represents an amalgam of his favorite 
designs and building techniques. 

He holds many designers and builders in high regard, 
but three who stand out are Reuel Parker, John Gard- 
ner, and Hannu Vartiala. Taking Parker’s lead from 
The Sharpie Book, Tad used plywood and kept the build- 
ing process as simple as possible. He took cues from 
John Gardner’s comments on the 18’ Light Bateau that 
appears in The Dory Book as he developed proportions 
for rowing. He also found inspiration from Hannu Var- 
tiala’s web site, Hannu’s Boatyard, which offers creative 
approaches to utilizing plywood to make the best use 
of every last scrap. These concepts, which are central to 
the boat’s design and construction, coincide with Tad’s 
desire to build a strong, stable, and enjoyable boat and 
to do it as frugally and as efficiently as possible. 

Even an inexperienced builder will not find this proj- 
ect too difficult to take on, Over a simple ladderback 
and central mold, Tad bent on white pine chine logs 
and then attached the boat’s bottom to the chines. He 


Above—The punt, with its flat bottom and square ends, is among the simplest form of boats. Tad Lyford’s 13’6” Marsh 
Punt is meant for rowing in protected waters, and poling in shallows. 
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“The Marsh Punt is pleasant 
to row or to pole and is 


comfortable for reading, 
picnicking, or stretching out 
for a mid-afternoon nap.” 


used meranti plywood for the bottom and side planks 
and secured these components in place with stainless- 
steel screws. Since there is barely any twist to the single 
plank that makes up each of the boat’s sides, it can be 
built without spiling (measuring a complex plank’s 
shape) or steaming. 

The boat’s rocker (the lengthwise sweep along its 
bottom) is slight—but even a small amount of rocker 
can create difficulty when bending on the meranti bot- 
tom. Meranti is tough but unforgiving under bending 
pressure, 

With the bottom and side pieces screwed in place, 
Tad fortified the seams along the bottom, chines, and 
sides with fiberglass tape and epoxy. Then he added 
the boat’s two white oak transoms. Once the hull had 
taken shape, he removed it from the ladderback and 


Right—Marsh Punt's low sides require an elevated 
oarlock pad, in order to keep the oar handles out of the 
rower's lap. Below—The boat's flat bottom and light 
weight make launching and recovery easy. 


coated it with epoxy inside and out. Then he fitted it 
out with white oak frames, deck framing, and rubrails, 
and built and installed meranti decks (fore and aft) 
and white pine risers and thwarts. 

With the boat nearly finished, Tad attached a white 
oak strip down the centerline of the boat’s bottom. 
This tiny strip (4" thick x 2” wide) that runs the full 
length of the bottom may seem insignificant, but it 
gives the boat remarkable tracking ability underway. 
It also acts as a skid strip, which protects the bottom 
when the boat is dragged. 
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Marsh Punt’s overhanging ends and 
short decks ease the task of stepping 
aboard from the shore: The boat can 
be nosed right up onto the beach, 
and a passenger can make the short 
step onto the deck, with dry feet the 
whole while. 


Marsh Punt 
Particulars 
LOA 
Beam 
Draft 


13/6" 
3/6" 


not much 


When it came time to install the oarlock pads, Tad 
found himself in a dilemma. He had already designed 
the boat with thwarts placed a mere 314" down from 
the sheer. This is desirable because it prevents the 
rower from feeling like he is seated too low in the 
boat. Tad remarked, “I didn’t want to feel like I was sit- 
ting in an open kayak.” That being the case, he found 
that the combination of traditional oarlock pads and 
his chosen thwart height caused his oars to land too 
low in his lap for pleasant maneuvering. His solution 
was to create tall, scalloped oarlock pads made from 
white oak. These handsome oarlocks are fine for Tad’s 
purposes. 

However, if I were to build this boat, I would beef 
up these oarlock pads, adding about 34" in thickness 
to better accommodate the inboard step where they 
attach to the plank. I would probably also forgo the 
white oak and instead build them in plywood and then 
paint them. Because these oarlock pads are designed 
to take the vast majority of the strain with little reli- 
ance on the rail to share the load, anything but the 
quietest rowing on calm waters could snap these oar- 
lock pads along a grain line, especially between the 
oarlock location and the sheer, where the wood is not 
supported. White oak is strong but in this application 
it is only as strong as its weakest grain line between 
the oarlock and the sheer. Plywood, with its multi- 
directional strength, would be a better choice for the 
pads—even though I concede that they wouldn’t be 
as pretty. One could also laminate some hardwood 
pieces to create the needed strength and still come 
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close to the nice look that Tad has achieved. 

Throughout the design process, Tad kept Ellen’s 
enjoyment in mind. This leads me to one of my favor- 
ite features: the step-aboard decks at each end. There 
was a hard chill in the water the day I visited Tad, and 
when it came time to board the boat, I realized that 
I had forgotten my rubber boots. Not to worry—Tad 
brought the boat right up to the water’s edge. The deck 
overhung the shoreline, enabling me to step aboard 
without dampening a toe. The Queen of Sheba never 
had it better. 

A boat that must be trailered to and from the water 
may be left in a driveway for weeks at a time between 
outings. Since trailering is Tad’s only option, plywood 
was a good construction choice for his hull because ply- 
wood doesn’t shrink and swell like solid wood. But the 
Marsh Punt boat could be built in solid woods, and that 
would be a fine choice too, especially if the boat were 
kept in the water or on tidal mudflats all season long. 

The Marsh Punt is pleasant to row or to pole and 
is comfortable for reading, picnicking, or stretching 
out for a mid-afternoon nap. Like love that comes on 
softly, the Marsh Punt will be a pleasure to build, and 
she'll give her owner great pride in stewardship over 
the years. Aa 


The Sharpie Book, by Reuel Parker, and The Dory Book, 
by John Gardner, are available at The WoodenBoat Store, 
www.woodenboatstore.com. You can visit Hannu’s Boat- 
yard at http:/koti.kapsi.fi/hvartial. 


y» late August on a blowy afternoon of westerlies 
gusting to 25 knots, I set out in a small outboard 
skiff to run from an island retreat, across East 
Penobscot Bay and down Eggemoggin Reach—a trip 
of some 15 miles. As I departed the island, conditions 
appeared lumpy but manageable, but about a mile out 
it got unpleasant, with a nasty standing chop kicked up 
by opposing wind and tide. I knew I really had no busi- 
ness out there in a lightly built 16’ skiff vulnerable to 
being blown about in the gusts and smacked hard by 
the confused seas. 

In spite of her light weight and moderate power 
(20 hp), my strip-planked Jericho Bay Lobster Skiff, 
PINK SLIP, handled the snotty conditions like the little 
lobsterboat that she is. Her straight keel prevented her 
from slewing in the seas, her fine entry kept her from 
pounding badly, and her flared bow sections knocked 


by Aaron Porter 
Photographs by Matthew P. Murphy 


down the worst of the spray and had the reserve buoy- 
ancy to resist burying in the steep chop. I can’t say the 
trip was comfortable, but by throttling back and trim- 
ming my load slightly forward—weight redistribution is 
ssential in coaxing the best out of any small boat— the 
skiff ran reliably ard responsively in semi-displacement 
mode at 13 knots. I relaxed more as her seakeeping 
abilities became clearer, punching her into waves at 
higher speeds than I had initially dared. The boat con- 
tinued to track well, responded promptly to the helm, 
and resisted bow steering, even coming down the wave 
backs. Boaters with better sense had already quit the 
Reach as I made my way down to Brooklin, feeling a bit 
foolish for being out in those conditions and lucky at 
my choice of boat. By the time I reached my mooring I 
had shipped only a few bailing scoops’ wor th of spray. 
This isa forgiving boat. 


The aulstichio Bay Lobster Skiff seen here is a strip-planked, fiberglass-sheathed copy of a aplanke on-frame hull designed 


by Joel White and built by Jimmy Steele in the 1970s. 
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| he Jericho Bay Lobster Skiff was designed by 
| Joel White, who built boats for most of his life 


XX in Brooklin, Maine. The boat was meant to be 


a work skiff for local builder Jimmy Steele (of peapod 
fame) to produce for local fishermen. Carvel-planked 
14' to 16’ boats of the general type were ubiquitous on 
Maine’s working waterfronts through the 1970s. There 
were regional variations and local builders with spe- 
cific styles up and down the coast, but generally speak- 
ing they were tiller-steered outboard utility skiffs that 
would plane easily with 18 hp, dry out without fuss on 
the mudflats during a working tide, and safely carry 
a sizable load of clams, bait, or lobster gear between 
harbors at displacement speeds. They weren't particu- 
larly high sided or broad, but they were fine tenders for 
larger working boats and were capable of working the 
bays and coves on their own in most seasonal condi- 
tions. Lobster skiffs were also the first boats local chil- 
dren learned to operate, tend a few traps from, dig a 
few clams from, and undoubtedly conduct a few ado- 
lescent misadventures in. Like any training boat, they 
benefit from having a tolerant demeanor. 

Their graceful sheer and pinch of tamblehome 
leave little doubt that the best of them were modeled 
on the larger working lobsterboats of the area that 
had evolved to run efficiently with modest power in 
a range of sea conditions. While some larger Maine 
lobsterboats have successfully made the transition to 
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Jeff about 1970. She we 


Above—The Jericho Bay Lobster Skiff’s strip-planked 
construction requires no transverse framing. This makes 
for a remarkably clean and obstruction-free interior (left). 
The horizontal steering wheel allows for easy access all 
around it, making steering possible from several stations. 


composite construction, most of the skiffs died out 
starting in the early 1970s, just about the time Steele 
built a few of White's design to test the market. They 
were replaced by the cheap-to-manufacture fiberglass 
or aluminum outboard skiffs that crowd today’s work- 
ing piers. 

In 2005 I chanced upon one of Steele’s original 
boats that had been squirreled away in a barn on Deer 
Isle, Maine, for at least 15 years. The owner had been 
a friend of Jimmy Steele's son Jeff, from whom he'd 
bought the boat. He said the boat had been built for 
a shapely thing, but I had no 
idea how she would perform, so I restored her parsimo- 
niously, replacing fastenings and bending in new oak 
frames to stiffen some of the more limber stretches of 
the very dry cedar-on-oak hull. Crudely painted and 
powered with a borrowed 25-hp outboard, the boat 
confirmed that she was worth the trouble, so I finished 
her out and added a low steering console before buy- 
ing a new 20-hp four-stroke outboard (the weight of 
the 25-hp four-stroke was too much for the relatively 
narrow hull to handle). 

Two years later the volume of unsolicited compli- 
ments about the boat led boatbuilder Tom Hill and me 
to see if we could find lines for the model. They didn’t 
appear in the collection of White’s plans, but in conver- 
sation with Hill, Jeff Steele recalled seeing lines drawn 
by White when Steele’s father was building the boats. Jeff 
also solved a mystery about a noticeable reverse curve, 
or hook, in the after section of the skiff’s bottom. I had 
originally attributed it to distortion over years of storage 
on sawhorses, but Jeff said the hook was an intentional 
design detail that acted as a sort of primitive trim tab 
keeping the bow down and the boat running level. 

In the absence of original drawings, Hill enlisted the 
help of Brooklin boatbuilder Eric Dow to take measure- 
ments from the hull. That done, Hill agreed to adapt 
the design for strip-plank construction. I was keen to 
have the same model in a version that was stiffer and 


The shapely skiff is derived from the larger lobsterboats of the Maine coast. 
Slightly flared bow sections are beautifully balanced by tumblehome sections 


at the transom. 


Jericho Bay Skiff 
Particulars 
LOA 15'6" 
Beam 5'2K" 
Power 15-20 hp 


eS 


outboard 


Weight 400 Ibs 


more easily trailerable, and WoodenBoat magazine 
wanted to present a good-looking outboard skiff that 
could be built by ambitious amateur woodworkers. 


trip planking is better suited to taking the tight 

curves of the skiff’s bilge than the wide cedar 

planks Steele had expertly shaped with a spe- 
cialized backing-out plane. After setting up molds, 
Hill constructed the new hull in 4%" x 1” bead-and- 
cove strips of Alaska yellow cedar glued with thick- 
ened epoxy. (Details of his build were published in 
WoodenBoat Nos. 210 and 211.) 

In an effort to eliminate the clutter and weight of 
frames inside the boat, we agreed to try applying heavy 
fiberglass laminates on either side of the cedar. Outside 
we installed 24-0z biaxial cloth in epoxy, while the inside 
skin is a full layer of 10-0z woven roving with a second 
layer of the same cloth over the bottom and up to the 
seat riser. We were still worried about the possibility of 
deflection in the flat sections aft when the boat was run- 
ning at speed. As a contingency we talked about install- 
ing a transverse bulkhead under the after thwart, but 
the heavy ’glass sheathing proved more than adequate. 

My original skiff had all the scars and patina of 
years of use, including a set of deep grooves where 
lobster trap line had been hand-hauled over the oak 
gunwale. I’d cleaned it all up and painted it with a 
workboat finish, but there was nothing refined about 
it. My aspirations for the new boat were to repeat the 
paint scheme, but Hill offered access to a stock of 
beautiful mahogany that would have been a crime to 
paint over. So she was varnished into much more of a 
yacht than I had imagined. 
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The helm station, with a perfectly horizontal wheel 
atop a brass pipe, was a solution Hill came up with fol- 
lowing long discussions in which he rightly determined 
that I didn’t want a boxy center console wasting valuable 
space in this small boat. By retrofitting an off-the-shelf 
Teleflex steering system with a shaft that would run up 
through the pipe mounted on a wide spot to starboard 
in the center thwart, he provided a helm that’s acces- 
sible to anyone sitting behind, beside, or even on front 
of it. This flexibility is very convenient when I’m running 
alone and want to adjust trim by moving my own weight 
forward. Often I run across the bay at 20 knots in a slight 
chop perched on the thwart next to the wheel with an 
arm draped over it, steering. It helps that the boat tracks 
superbly. By locating the helm pipe off center, I can fit 
a 14’ two-by-four in the 16’ skiff, something a big center 
console would preclude. The helm also looks striking, 
drawing more comments from passing boaters than the 
skiff’s more conventionally pretty shape and glossy finish 
combined. 

I use PINK SLIP as an island tender. While she’s small 
for that task, in the three years I’ve had her I’ve carried 
loads of groceries, shingles, books, tools, and people 
in a range of conditions. I've only missed one trip that 
I might have made if I’d had a bigger boat. Of course, 
that statistic ignores the couple of times when I know 
I shouldn't have been out there, which leads to what I 
still like best about her: She’s forgiving. A 


Plans for the Jericho Bay Lobster Skiff are available 
from The WoodenBoat Store, P.O. Box 78, Brooklin, ME 
04616; 800-273-7447; www.thewoodenboatstore.com. 
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The Rhodes 18 


A racing daysailer 


legant in its simplicity, the Rhodes 18 has many 

attributes that have made it a classic among 

the daysailing and weekend one-design racing 
classes. Similar in many ways to the Sparkman & Ste- 
phens Lightning Class boats I grew up sailing and rac- 
ing on Long Island Sound, it is dynamic, lively, quick to 
accelerate, maneuverable, and sails magnificently. 

A soft chine and graceful longitudinal rocker con- 
tribute to the boat’s maneuverability and great turning 
characteristics. The outboard rudder, hung with a stan- 
dard pintle-and-gudgeon arrangement on a transom 
that is flat and has slight reverse rake, allows the boat 
to carve tacks and jibes efficiently. A 5” skeg extends 
from the bottom of the transom and tapers forward 3’ 
to ensure good tracking qualities. The graceful bow 
curve has a soup-spoon shape, which complements the 
hull form. By my observations, the transom is the only 
flat surface of the entire hull of the Rhodes 18. From 


by Dave Bill 
Photographs by Donald Sorterup 


stem to stern and along each station, the boat is as fair 
as a beach stone. 

The Rhodes is the perfect daysailer for up to five 
people, or it can be raced by a crew of three in one- 
design fleets. The cockpit is spacious, comfortable, 
and practically designed, with port and starboard lon- 
gitudinal benches for comfortable seating for three 
on both sides of the cockpit. The cockpit coaming 
lies flush with the deck, which is a significant attri- 
bute when you and the crew are hiking out with legs 
extended over the edge of the cockpit and side decks. 
The cockpit is set back by about 10” to the inboard 
from each side, allowing for significant deck edge 
immersion, which helps to stave off swamping. The 
foredeck, which extends from the stem to just aft of the 
mast, provides a stable platform to pick up the moor- 
ing line, set an anchor, or tie off a dockline. From the 
afterdeck, which is equally ample, such necessary tasks 


Above—Designed in 1938 by the legendary Philip Rhodes, the Rhodes 18 was first commissioned as a junior trainer for 
the Stamford (Connecticut) Yacht Club, and as such it is a versatile and stable daysailer. 
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as fastening the boom tent or tying off the tender can 
be completed. 

For a centerboarder, she is a forgiving and relatively 
stiff 18-footer, which you especially notice when step- 
ping aboard before the centerboard has been lowered. 
Her initial stability feels reassuring when you move 
your weight around the boat. Under full sail and in a 
moderate breeze, the Rhodes 18 is well balanced and 
easy to rein in. 

I came to know the Rhodes 18 because for a num- 
ber of years I’ve enjoyed sailing PYG, a wooden-hulled 
boat that my friend Richard Van Voris restored in 
Massachusetts. With a little review of Greek mythol- 
ogy, I found that PYG is aptly named: According to the 
myth, the sculptor Pygmalion created a statue so life- 
like that he fell in love with it. After becoming famil- 
iar with the Rhodes 18, I can easily understand how 
any owner would become so enamored. Michael Warr, 
PYG’s previous owner, described the Rhodes 18 as “a 


perfect little lady with no bad habits.” Ultimately, 
when asked to write about basic sailing techniques in 
WoodenBoat magazine’s “Getting Started in Boats” sec- 
tion (see WB No. 218), I chose the Rhodes 18 as the 
model for its all-around characteristics. I tried sailing 
her alone, without crew, just under the mainsail alone, 
and PYG remained a gracious silent partner without 
any noticeable weather helm. 

The key to sailing any centerboard boat like the 
Rhodes 18 is to sail her flat. Those of us who teach sail- 
ing preach, “Flat is fast.” On the Rhodes 18, this trans- 
lates into either hiking harder, adding additional crew 
for extra ballast, sailing under main alone, or even tak- 
ing a reef in the mainsail. On the wind or on a reach, 
the adjustable centerboard position on the Rhodes 18 
can be “played” up or down a small amount to change 
the center of resistance and thereby change the bal- 
ance of the boat. This adjustment corrects the boat’s 
tendency to head up into the wind or to fall off away 
from the wind. Downwind, the centerboard can be 
raised entirely to reduce drag and increase speed. 

The boat is easy to manage on a trailer or to leave on 
a mooring with a boom tent over her cockpit to keep 
the water out of her bilges. There is also plenty of stor- 
age under the foredeck or under the afterdeck to store 
necessities. 


ihe Rhodes 18 is the work of yacht designer Philip 

L. Rhodes (1895-1974), who designed everything 

- from 7' dinghies to 123’ motoryachts. Arguably 

his most famous design was the 12-Meter WEATHERLY, 
the 1962 AMERICA’s Cup winner. According to Richard 


SWIFT gives an excellent idea of what the Rhodes 18s looked like when the type was new. Peter Eastman, who 
has won numerous Rhodes 18 national championships, found the boat in a barn and restored her to original 


specifications. 
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Henderson’s excellent biography Philip L. Rhodes and 
His Yacht Designs, the designer drew his 18’ daysailer in 
1938 for use as a junior trainer for the Stamford (Con- 
necticut) Yacht Club. 

At present, Rhodes 18 racing fleets remain active at 
Barnstable Yacht Club and Dennis Yacht Club on Cape 
Cod and at the Biddeford Pool Yacht Club in Maine. 
The International Rhodes 18 Racing Association (see 
www.biddefordpool.org/bpyc/public/ 
rhodes_18/rhodes_18.htm), sponsored 
by the Biddeford Pool Yacht Club, spec- 
ifies strict rules and regulations for 
boats and sails that must be followed 
by racing contestants. 

The Rhodes 18 fleet quickly adapted 
to fiberglass construction in the post- 
World War II era. The Cape Cod 
Shipbuilding Co. in Wareham, Massa- 
chusetts, which advertised a complete 


Richard Van Voris of Massachusetts 
completed a fine restoration of PYG, one 
of a handful of surviving wooden-hulled 

Rhodes 18s. Philip Rhodes was an early 
advocate of fiberglass construction, and 
in 1948 production manufacturing of his 

18-footer began in that material. 
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In the original rigging plan, which is retained in SWIFT, 
the boom has a “T” cross-section, and the mainsheet 
reeves through deck-mounted turning blocks without a 
traveler. 


wooden Rhodes 18 with mainsail and jib for $718 in 
1942, started building fiberglass versions as early as 
1948. Since then, the company has launched some 700 
of them in both centerboard and keel versions. 

The fiberglass keelboat and centerboard Rhodes 
18s are raced together. Additional weight is added 
to the centerboard boats to bring them up to the set 
minimum weight requirements and to make them 
equal in weight to the normally heavier keelboats. The 
fractional-rigged Rhodes 18 is raced with any combi- 
nation of mainsail, jib, genoa, and spinnaker. Accord- 
ing to Peter Eastman, six-time winner of the Rhodes 18 
Nationals, about 25 boats turn up for the competition. 
Eastman is fond of sailing the Rhodes 18 because “it is 
a family kind of [sailboat] class.” 

It is unknown how many wooden Rhodes 18s were 
built, but they are rare today. Despite all that I have said 
about the graceful and handsome wooden Rhodes 18, 
the truth is that the wooden version of this daysailer is 
a dying breed. According to Eastman, only a handful 
of them still exist, and only two wooden boats that he 
knows of are still sailing. Many boatbuilders dream of 
coming across a rare boat tucked away in an old barn 
somewhere, but unless you are willing to obtain plans 
from Mystic Seaport and undertake an extensive build- 
ing project in wood, a new or used fiberglass Rhodes 
18 may be the only realistic way to enjoy this classic 
daysailer. 


B) uilding anew, of course, is not out of the question 
for an experienced builder, and constructing a 
A J Rhodes 18 could be the experience of a lifetime. 
To learn more about the construction of the boat, I ven- 
tured to the Daniel S. Gregory Ships Plans Library at 
Mystic Seaport, Connecticut. The collection includes 
more than 300 designs by Philip Rhodes, including 
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Sail area 


, board down 4'7" 
162 sq ft 


Philip Rhodes drew the 1938 plans for the j h 


Rhodes 18 Rhodes 18 for construction by the Cape Cod j \ 
Particulars Shipbuilding Co., which built them initially in f X 
DOR ey wood, starting fiberglass construction, including i X 
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Rhodes's plans, those for the Rhodes 18 reside 
at the Daniel S. Gregory Ships Plans Library at Ta AA 
Mystic Seaport in Connecticut. f. | 
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the Rhodes 18, which is his design No. 448 and Mys- 
tic Seaport’s Catalog No. 80.132. In 21 separate sheets, 
Rhodes supplied every necessary detail, although the 
original construction plan (sheet No. 14) is in very poor 
condition. 

Rhodes’s original specifications called for a %" gal- 
vanized steel centerboard or an iron ballast keel. The 
timber keel was to be either white oak or longleaf pine, 
with continuous white oak frames %” x %" on 8” cen- 
ters, and with %"-thick cedar carvel planking fastened 
with bronze or Monel screws. He called for varnished 
mahogany trim, canvas-covered plywood decks, Sitka- 
spruce spars, stainless-steel rigging, and bronze fittings. 

Should time constraints or a lack of experience pre- 
clude the “build it yourself” approach, another option 
might be to save and restore an existing Rhodes 18— 


if one can be found. This is a quicker way to get out 
on the water on a wooden Rhodes 18 while retaining 
some of the hands-on experience of boatbuilding 
and all of the satisfaction of restoring a classic, as my 
friend Richard found with PYG. He sistered or replaced 
frames, replaced her mast and sails, rebuilt her center- 
board trunk, and duplicated or renewed many of PYG’s 
wooden structural and trim pieces. Essentially, PYG is as 
good as new! A 


Plans for the Rhodes 18 are available from the Daniel S. 
Gregory Ships Plans Library, Mystic Seaport, 75 Green- 
manville Ave., P.O. Box 6000, Mystic, CT 06355-0990; 
860-572-0711; www.mysticseaport.org/collections/ships/ 
cfm. 
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KINGFISHER 


An almost-traditional 
Thames skiff 


he Thames skiff is a lightweight, narrow, lap- 

strake rowing boat native to England’s River 

Thames. While it dates to the 10th century, and 
emerged first as a ferry boat, ship’s tender, and fishing 
craft, it became popular in Victorian times for racing 
and leisure. The boats ranged from about 18’ to 30’, 

I live in the north of Scotland, about as far from the 
River Thames as it is possible to get while remaining 
in the U.K. So it may seem odd to think of building a 
Thames s up here. It all started when my wife and 
I rented a holiday cottage on the Thames and had the 
good fortune to visit the boatbuilders Henwood & Dean 
at Henley. There I was inspired by a magnificent small 
skiff (18'3" long) recently completed and immaculately 
varnished, with its gold-leaf cove lines and woven cane 
armchair aft. I thought it would make an excellent proj- 
ect because it is lightweight and lends itself to ornamen- 
tation, which would provide good occupational therapy 
for one of advancing age and diminishing physical abil- 
ity. My wife was enthusiastic too, imagining some rather 
more ladylike boating than that to which she had been 
subjected hitherto. 


ANN GALLOWAY 


by Colin Galloway 


I took as many photographs and measurements of 
the boat as possible, but did not have time to take the 
lines, even if I had known how to do so. Fortunately, 
boat designer lain Oughtred has plans in his catalog 
for a 19’ Thames skiff for glued-plywood construction, 
and I decided to build that boat—with some depar- 
tures from lain’s specifications. I used the mold shapes 
detailed on lain’s plans, but chose traditional, solid- 
wood construction rather than plywood. And I changed 
the interior to my own tastes. 


he Thames skiff has six planks per side, topped 

by a seventh, the saxboard,” which is twice as 

thick as the normal planking and constitutes 

both the sheerstrake and the gunwale. I built my boat 

upside down to make it easier to fit the first few planks; 

I then turned the whole thing over in order to be able 
to do a neat job of fitting and fastening the saxboard. 

The Thames skiff’s principal backbone member is 

formed from two pieces: the on-edge keel timber and 

the on-the-flat hog, or keel batten, which sits above the 

keel, forming a T. I chose close-grained Douglas-fir for 


Above—Colin Galloway built this 19’ Thames skiff to an lain Oughtred design. Oughtred’s plans specify glued lapstrake 
plywood; Galloway substituted solid wood—“The Real Thing,” says Oughtred. “She really is a superb piece of work.” 
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“thoroughly recommended 
as a project for anyone who 
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wishes to have some fast 
and comfortable rowing in 
sheltered inland waters.” 


the keel. Slender oak knees at each end of the back- 
bone support the stem and transom. All of the back- 
bone joints were glued and screwed. 

I planked my boat in %46" Brazilian cedar. Because 
the first two planks have a pronounced twist, I steamed 
their ends using a wallpaper stripper attached to a sleeve 
made from sheet plastic. This device could be passed 
over each plank end to allow steaming where needed, 
while the rest of the plank was temporarily clamped in 
position. The half-inch plank laps were fastened using 
14-gauge copper nails and 3⁄4” roves. Because of the 
awkwardness of working inside the overturned boat, 
only intermittent nails were riveted to “spot-weld” the 
plank into position, and the rest were left until the boat 
was turned upright. 

With six planks on, it was time to turn the boat over 
to start work on the saxboards. This turned out to be a 
time-consuming performance involving the removal of 
the molds from the strongback and, once the boat was 
turned over, replacing them inside the boat, realigning 
them, and then bracing them from an overhead beam. 

The saxboards are %" thick and have a "6" x 54" 
rabbet cut in the inside lower edge to fit over the top of 
the sixth plank so that it is flush inboard. An ogee 
molding routed along the lower edges of both sides of 
that board delineates an area of gold-leaf decoration. 
Given the boat’s low freeboard, the upper edge of the 
saxboard is raised in way of the thole arrangement to 
elevate the oarlocks. (For simplicity I elected to use 
bronze oarlocks rather than the more traditional 


> 
KINGFISHER’s frames are 38” thick, except in way of the 
oarlocks, where they are 12”. All are joggled to fit the 
planking. In some original Thames skiffs, the frames 
taper inboard in order to save weight. 


square-sectioned tholepins.) It took quite a lot of adjust- 
ment to get the upper edge of the sixth plank to fit 
neatly into the saxboard rabbet the full length of the 
boat, but with this done and the fastenings in, I could 
finally remove the molds and begin the fitting out. 

The floor timbers span the lower three planks 
except at the very ends, where they are shorter. They 
are fastened to the hog with a central nail and normally 
have limber holes only at the garboard; however, I put 
limber holes at each plank lap, as well, to make it easier 
to fit the floor timbers. Furthermore, the additional 
holes, which allow water to pass freely through the 
floors, seemed a sensible addition after an experienced 
builder told me that one of the first things to rot in the 
older boats is the floors. 

I set the cedar thwarts on cleats fastened to the 
planking and strengthened them with oak knees. Then 
I added quarter knees and the breasthook, followed 
by the framework to support the adjustable footrest 
for the oarsman. I made floorboards from cedar and 
Douglas-fir. 

One of the most recognizable features of the 
Thames skiff is the comfortable armchair aft. These 
chairs sometimes have a solid wooden back with ornate 
wrought-iron arms, but I thought I would have a go at 
the woven-cane type, which looks a bit better to my eye. 
Brass fittings allow the seat to be assembled and taken 
down quickly. Two studs (brass screws with the heads 
sawn off) protrude from either end of the back and 
pass into holes on the inner sides of the arms. The arms 
are then held closely onto the back by hooks and eyes. 
The seat assembly’s only attachment to the boat is by a 


The majority of historical Thames skiffs were planked in 
mahogany. Colin Galloway chose Brazilian cedar for his 
boat, because he found a stash of it of suitable length 
and quantity. This lightweight, pale brown wood is fairly 
soft and rot resistant. “It is nice to work but produces an 
irritating peppery dust,” reports the builder. 
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COLIN GALLOWAY 


Thames Skiff 


Particulars 


LOA 19’ 


Beam 4414" 


Draft 15” 
150 Ibs 


Weight 
a 


Colin Galloway built KINGFISHER to Oughtred’s Badger design, shown here, but included only one rowing 
station. Badger’s plans are an enlargement of the 16’ Mole; the lines plan is common to both, but the station 


spacing is revised for the longer boat. 


hasp-and-eye arrangement at the forward ends of the 
arms. 

The final touch was a fine red velvet cushion with 
buttons and gold braid, made by my wife. 


launched my Thames skiff, KINGFISHER, after two- 

and-a-half years of construction, on a fine June day 

at the 2010 Scottish Traditional Boat Festival at 
Portsoy, Scotland. She was christened with the aid of 
a small quaich (a highland drinking vessel) of whisky 
shared with family and friends. She is not a sea boat, 
but it was a calm day and we all enjoyed a great outing 
using borrowed oars—oarmaking being a job I'd saved 
for the following winter. 

I asked several oar and skiff builders what length of 
oar would be best for a skiff with a beam of 3'9", but 
each had their own special formula, with lengths rang- 
ing from 7/6” to 8'6". So I decided to make the oars 
8'6" and allow for’shortening in the light of experience. 
I chose Sitka spruce, and gave them hollow looms. 

These 8'6" oars proved to be unwieldy and did not 
allow enough leverage inboard. So I removed 6” and 
adopted the practice of overlapping the handles during 
the recovery phase, and they were just right for someone 
with my relatively modest muscle power. 

In the summer of 2011, we had some exhilarating rec- 
reational rowing, mainly on Loch Ness. Most commonly 
there has been just one passenger, but the boat is per- 
fectly comfortable with four aboard. She has proved to 
be quite fast and to carry her way well, especially in 
smooth water, but I would guess less so than the more 
usual longer (about 21 ') and less beamy single skiff. 
Having a long keel with very little rocker, she is slow to 
turn using oars alone, but is remarkably responsive to 
the transom-hung rudder. I would estimate the turning 
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Above—Builder Colin Gal- 
loway, with KINGFISHER. 
Right—KINGFISHER uses 
square-sectioned oarlocks, 
rather than the more tradi- 
tional tholepin arrangement. 


COLIN GALLOWAY 


circle to be around 50’. Choppy water significantly 
affects her performance—but, then, she is a river boat. 
This Thames skiff has provided a great deal of enjoy- 
ment both in the building and the rowing, and can be 
thoroughly recommended as a project for anyone who 
wishes to have some fast and comfortable rowing in 
sheltered inland waters. A 


Plans for this Thames Skiff are available from lain 
Oughtred, Struan Cottage, Bernisdale, Isle of Skye, 
Scotland, IV51 9NS; tel 01470-532732. 


ILO is a winsome gaffrigged sailing dinghy remi- 
niscent of catboats first seen along the New England 
coast in the 1840s. At 11/LOA, with a 5'0” beam 
and 8" draft (daggerboard up), this beamy daysailer— 
designed for protected waters—combines characteris- 
tics of a Cape Cod cat with elegant features of the classic 
Whitehall. She is charming and graceful under sail. 
FILO’s saga began when her owner, Tom Darnton, 
replaced his old, leaky waders with a new pair, seeking 
comfort during the annual spring ritual to install the dock 
at the family cottage on Lake Charlevoix in northwestern 
(lower) Michigan. Snug against the elements, he stood 
hip deep in frigid water, as a zephyr skimmed the surface 
under azure skies—a beautiful day to sail. Gazing across 
Oyster Bay, he imagined himself tacking a small wooden 
daysailer with traditional lines, a boat that he could put 
on a cart, roll to the water’s edge, launch, and sail alone. 


Text and photographs by 
George D. Jepson 


After considering various designs, Darnton was smitten 
with designer Charles Wittholz’s 11' catboat dinghy, with 
its round bottom, nearly wineglass transom, sweeping 
sheer, gaff rig, eye-catching details, and versatility under 
sail, or, unrigged, under oars or outfitted with a small out- 
board engine. Relatively large for a dinghy, with fine lines 
despite a broad beam, she is a throwback to a simpler time 
in America. She is ideal for Lake Charlevoix, with its rich 
maritime heritage. Over a century earlier, the lake teemed 
with wooden schooners and steamers carrying passengers 
and freight along the shore. 

Darnton commissioned the Great Lakes Boat Build- 
ing School (GLBBS) in Cedarville, Michigan, to build 
FILO (meaning first in, last out). Wittholz had drawn 
his well-detailed plans with an eye toward the home- 
based builder, starting with a cold-molded hull, which 
has no frames, thus eliminating steam-bending. The 


Above—Charles Wittholz designed his traditional 11' catboat dinghy for protected waters. While fun to sail, she is also 
well suited to work under oars and to serve as a tender to a larger boat. 
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“This comely cat will make 


her mark for years to come 


first layer is 4" western red cedar running fore-and- 
aft. That layer is covered with two diagonal layers (set 
at 90 degrees to each other) in Yio" African mahogany. 
This monocoque hull requires only minimal mainte- 
nance and weighs less than a comparable one built in 
either solid wood or fiberglass. FILO features a constel- 
lation of woods, including white oak for her keel, tiller, 
and its extension, sapele for her inwales and rubrails, 
Douglas-fir for the rudder, and Douglas-fir marine 
plywood for the stem. Okoume marine plywood was 
used to build the foredeck, thwarts, daggerboard, and 
daggerboard trunk. Her spars are in Sitka spruce, 
and floorboards and oars are Alaska yellow cedar. 

This project requires intermediate to advanced skills; 
even Patrick Mahon, lead instructor at the GLBBS, found 
bringing together the wineglass transom and narrow 
skeg at the stern to be a bit of a brain-teaser. But once 
the hull was completed, he found building and install- 
ing the daggerboard and trunk, foredeck, thwarts, trim, 
and spars to be straightforward. The stem is composed 
of three laminated layers of 4” Douglas-fir plywood. 
The foil-shaped daggerboard and barn-door rudder 
(made of okoume plywood) are sheathed in epoxy and 
fiberglass cloth. Wittholz only suggested lofting as an 
option, but those who have built the boat strongly rec- 
ommended it to enhance interpretation of the plans 
and better grasp some of its more complex details. 

The dinghy’s plans offer various options for builders 
and owners. Darnton chose a daggerboard—Wittholz’s 
original specification—over a centerboard in order to 
conserve cockpit space. The designer added a pivoting 
centerboard option in his plans for those who prefer 
that alternative. Darnton ordered a second tiller with 
an extension for singlehanding FILO. The gaff rig was 
chosen over the optional marconi rig for its appearance 
from bygone days. Finally, the sternsheets stretch for- 
ward to the ’midship thwart, a deviation from Wittholz’s 
plan, which offers a bit more seating for the helmsman. 

FILO is finished with a traditional livery; the top- 
sides and cockpit are painted white, while the bottom 
from the waterline down is sea-mist green. The stern- 
sheets and thwarts are buff colored. Standard marine 
enamels were used, allowing Darnton to do touch-ups 
in his garage. Rubrails, thwarts, foredeck, and spars 
are finished bright, clear-coated with epoxy and var- 
nish. The floorboards are unfinished. The dinghy was 
fitted out with off-the-shelf stainless-steel hardware, 
with the exception of the stem fitting that secures the 
forestay, which was custom fabricated in stainless steel. 

FILO’s custom, full-battened white Dacron mainsail 
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Whether sailing in a stiff breeze or light airs, the robust 
little cat is lively on a reach. 


was cut and sewn at Sperry Sails in Marion, Massachu- 
setts. Thisisaslightdeparture from Wittholz’s traditional 
design, which did not include battens. Darnton chose 
the Sperry sail based on an article he read in Wooden- 
Boat about the gaff-rigged daysailer-weekender WAVE, 
designed by Nat Benjamin (see WB No. 214). Full battens 
facilitate balanced load distribution and shape the sail, 
while a single reefpoint allows shortening it in a blow. 

Raising or breaking down FILO’s rig takes only a few 
minutes. The sail is laced to the boom, gaff, and mast, 
andis raised and lowered witha halyard. The mast, which 
passes through the foredeck and is stepped on the keel, 
is supported with a 4" stainless wire forestay. Darnton 
leaves the rig in place and keeps the boat on a mooring 
in front of the cottage, when the family is in residence. A 
custom canvas boom tent keeps the sail and cockpit dry. 

The versatile 11’ dinghy is an ideal cottage craft 
that can be sailed or rowed from the beach or a moor- 
ing. She is also well suited as a tender for a power 
yacht or deepwater sailboat. She will tow easily behind 
a larger boat in relatively calm conditions but may 
bounce around quite a bit in a chop. Wittholz origi- 
nally conceived the dinghy as a tender for a power or 
sailing yacht, hanging from davits when not in use. 

Weighing just 150 Ibs, FILO can be easily towed on 
a small trailer and launched from a ramp or stored on 
shore and floated off a hand-pulled dolly. Two or three 
people can also carry her to the water’s edge. She is 
ideally suited for waterfront cottage life or for trailering 
to favorite destinations. 

Under a slate sky, a stiff northerly breeze is blowing 
down Oyster Bay. It’s mid-June, but this is northern 
Michigan, where the weather can bring a chill beneath 
storm clouds, followed within hours by cerulean skies 
and warm sunshine. The wind is whipping near 15 
mph, with higher gusts, creating a chop on the bay. 
This is the type of weather that will put FILO through 
her paces. 

Darnton dry-sails FILO off a dolly parked on the 
shingle at the base of a cedar-covered hill below the cot- 
tage. Already rigged, she is ready to sail within minutes 
once he removes the cover and rolls the dolly through 
shallow water to a mooring buoy. Darnton releases the 
painter as he raises the sail. She catches the breeze, 


Wittholz Dinghy 
Particulars 
LOA 110" 
Beam 5/0" 
Draft (cb up) 8" 

(cb down) 2'11” 
Weight 150 Ibs 
5 "a 80 sq ft 


While borrowing her narrow entry, raised transom, and 
sweeping sheer from the classic Whitehall, the Wittholz 
dinghy remains a true catboat with her broad beam, tum- 
blehome stem, and barn-door rudder. FILO’s owner chose 


the gaff rig to complete the catboat look. 


Though traditional in appearance, FILO’s cold- 
molded hull makes her easy to trailer and very 
easy to maintain. 


heeling as she cuts across to the opposite 
shore on a reach. Occasional puffs put her rail 
in the water, exposing her green undersides. 

FILO’s fine entry slices neatly through the 
waves. She makes broad turnswhile tackingand 
likes to go to windward. Sailing singlehanded, 
the helmsman’s optimal position is just abaft 
the ’midship thwart to achieve fore-and-aft 
trim. Sitting too far forward results in the bow 
pushing water, rather than sailing through it. 

Although she has a relatively high free- 
board and is reasonably stable for a sail- 
ing dinghy, FILO is probably not a boat for 
absolute novices; she will not tolerate a lot 
of shenanigans under sail. An unexpected 
knockdown or pushing the envelope in a robust breeze 
can capsize her. Her intended capacity is four passen- 
gers, but I recommend two for comfortable sailing. 
She is a delight to sail and has little weather helm. 

By early evening, the skies are blue as the sun dips 
toward the horizon over nearby Lake Michigan. A light 
sea breeze propels us back and forth on the bay, as we 
take turns at the helm. The only sound is the peaceful 
gurgle of water against the hull. This comely cat will 


make her mark for years to come on Lake Charlevoix, 
crisscrossing the wakes of ghosts from another era, 
when canvas sails puffed full and steamers’ stacks trailed 
ribbons of smoke. A 


Plans for the Wittholz 11' Dinghy can be ordered from 
The WoodenBoat Store; 1-800-273-7447; overseas, call 
1-207-359-4647; www.woodenboatstore.com. 
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Beetle, Inc. 
3 Thatcher Lane * Wareham, MA 02571 
Telephone 508.295.8585 * Fax 508.295.8949 
www.beetlecat.com 


= Send for our brochur 


= te 
Town Class Sailboat 
We launched the first 
“Townie” in 1932 - and 
built 2000 more since. 
One reason this 16.5’ 
lapstrake centerboard 
sloop is so popular is 
that it’s a great family 
daysailer and fun 
racing boat. It’s also 
beautifully built. 


Available in either 
wood or fiberglass. 


(978) 462-7409 + Fax (978) 465-1064 
Email: pertlowellco@comeast.net * www.pertlowell.com 
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bs 
Aes WorkKS, LLC 


suistom wooden boats in Stonington, Connecticut 
www.stoningtonboatworks.com 


860-535-0332 


> Cape Cod's Sailing Headquarters 2 
and Wooden Boat Center 
e Established 1951 * 


Proud Builders of Arey’s Pond Catboats and Custom Boats. 
+ 14' Cat + 18' Daysailer | | 

+ 16' Lynx Cabin + 20' Cruising 

+ 16' Lynx Open Cat 

+ 16' Launch * 21" Launch 


(508) 255-0994 
45 Arey’s Lane, Box 222 
S. Orleans, MA 02662 
www.areyspondboatyard,com 


Our Secret Cove 24 is an elegant 1920s-style cruiser with 
hidden 25hp outboard —an easily-trailered classic with 
amazing accommodations. See our website for details: 


Nordland, WA 98358 - email Marty@islandboatshop.com 


13 Hales Hill Rd. 
Sedgwick, ME 04676 
207-359-6539 


saltpondrowing.com 


‘Work boats. For 


play. 


* Reasonable Prices 


Call or email us to 
discuss your project. 


& WORKING MUSEUM 
+ CUSTOM BUILT DORIES & SKIFFS 
* BOAT BUILDING CLASSES 
+ WOODEN BOAT REPAIRS & REFINISHING 
+ ROWING ON THE MERRIMACK RIVER 
+ SPECIAL EVENTS & EXHIBITS 

SF P 
iG antinuing te build our full line of dories © kifi 

WWW.LOWELLSBOATSHOP.COM 
459 MAIN STREET. AMESBURY. MA 01913 + 


978-834-0050 
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* U.S. Coast Guard Registered Builder 
%* Safe Custom Small Boats to 25 feet 


«* Specializing in the Duck Boat, 
Sneakbox and Catboat 


Email: Sfdi1947@msn.com 
Phone: (848) 992-7874 
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Restorations” 


Boat Building to ABYC Staffdards 
credited Marine Surveyor 
~~ 


epyell.to/boats 


Gary Lowell 
AMS®, SAMS, Member ABYC 


Greensboro, NC * 336-274-0892 = 


LABRIE 
SMALL 
CRAFT 


16' craising kayak © Dick Mewick, design® 155 


Available 
Spring 2012 


www.labriesmallcraft.com (207) 570-2300 


_ Legend 22-0" Center Console 


CLASSIC BOAT WORKS 


your rowing experience. 


Providence, RE 401-255-4249 


«~ Oarsman Marine Tallow Products ~~ 


Swanson Boat Company 


“Why settle for second best?” 


Our “custom fit” 
approach includes 
plans, design/build, 
oars, hardware and 
accessories tailored 
as a unifed package 
to best suit your 
needs. 


Specializing in products 
and services for the 
traditional oarsman. N 

Our goal is to enhance DALAN 

MARINE TALLOW 


Give usa call or e-mail. Ço Tioma 0a leather & 
Rodger C. Swanson, 


panen 
Proprietor 


(860) 299-6502 E-mail: rodgerswanson4 12@comcast.net 
www.oarsmanmarinetallow.com 
420 Broad Street, Windsor, CT 06095 


WoodenBoat MarketPlace 


For Buyers and Sellers of Products and Services 


of Interest to the WoodenBoat Community 
FREE access at www.woodenboat.com/business 


ee. a 
ý arketPlace << 
ae 
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To list your products, simply go to 
www.woodenboat.com/business and 
follow the instructions in the FAQ. 
MarketPlace is open to companies and 
consumers alike. 


Buy and sell at your convenience, in one 


streamlined online community: The 
WoodenBoat MarketPlace. 


WoodenBoat 


P USB TE IMC A TJTOONES 


P.O. Box 78 ° Brooklin, ME 04616 ° 207-359-4651 
sandra@woodenboat.com 
tina.dunne@woodenboat.com 


KITTS & P 


St. Ayles Rowing Skiff Kits 


26 Iain 

Oughtred - oe 
designs 

available 


Okoume plywood planking with traditional 
precut scarfs and hull molds CNC machined by 


= @ HEWES an 
—_ Y COMPANY maine 


FOR PRICING & ORDERING: 
www.cnc-marine-hewesco.com FOR KIT DET 


co.com * 1-207-460-1178 
S: www.jordanboats.co.uk 
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+ Over 25 Different Epoxies 

+ Fiberglass, Carbon & Kevlar 
Selection Second to None 

e Stitch & Glue Boat Kits 

* Paint & Varnish 

° 45 Types & Sizes of 
Marine Plywood 


Cedar Strips kits based on the designs of 


uillemot 
akes 


TEL: (800) 524-7517 FAX: (800) 894-1783 


Green Valley 
Boat Works 


WEB: www.noahsmarine.com 


Email: noah oahsmarine.com 


Arch Davis Designs 
AAVISAESIE TSCON 


nn e 


sin, sails and mor e for 
a range of designs for the home boatbuilder c 


Easy to build 
appealing 
plans and kits 
for home 
builders and 
boatyards. 


New: CNC kits available from 
www. ClintChaseBoatBuilder.com 
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Cape Henry 21 for relaxed cruising 
- Lapstrake plywood trailer-sailer 


e | 
1340-1272 N Great Neck Rd #343 
Virginia Beach, VA 23454, USA 
Tel (757)962-9273 Fax 888-505-6820 


dixdesign.com 


ARROW 14 
The Double-blade canoe 
that thinks it’s a kayak. 
For‘one or two. 


i GEODESIC AIROLITE DESIGNS 
f Monfort Associates 
207-88275504; gaboats.com, 


Instructions © Plans e Materials 
Canoe, Kayak & Small Boat Kits 
Classes with Ted Moores 
Plywood Kayak Kits 

Wooden Boat Restoration 
Custom Building 


FEATURING 


ALL full length 
bead & cove strips 
° 


Bear Mountain 
*BOATS«s 
Peterborough, Canada 
705-740-0470 
www.bearmountainboats.com 


Experience the difference our quality makes 


Convenient - 
international shipping 


_ Boats for Pleasure- RownE 

Row boats, rigs, and oars designed for comfortable rowing 
and healthful exercise (rather than racing of utility). 

Forward facing rowing. Hands free rowing. 


Ron Rantilla Rowing Sytem 
Warren, Rhode Island 


www.frontrower.com 


GiinfiGhaseBoat Bilder Introducing; 


Portland Maine 
The Deer Isle Koster MAD (17172 complete source for. 


Stable/sate, seaworthy, 
beautifilpand trast: 
Oldworld tradition 
meets new avorid 
Peperomia 


Bristol, New v Hampshire 


603-744-6872 
www.newfound.com 


207-602-9587», ClintChaseBoatbuilder.com | 


Kits and Plans: 2 Materials: 
e 14’ EZ-Skiff, a 14’ rowing skiff in i e Vacuum Bagging Supplies 
stitch and glue, available as plans _¢ Epoxies 
or in full kits. Pa System Threea 
e 8'PintPram. Useful, versatile, WEST Systeme 
and easy to build. Available as MASe Epoxies 
Plans or Kit. Fiberglass Cloths 


11’ Hollow Wooden Stand Up 
Paddleboard, Kit Only 

18’ Hollow Wooden Unlimited 
Paddleboard, Kit or Plans 
Stand Up Paddleboard (SUP) 
frame kits for strip building. 
Surfboard Frame Kits for Strip 
Plank Surfboard Building 

And More!!! 


40z in 30” and 50” Widths 
60z in 30", 38”, 50” and 60” 
widths 

Fiberglass Cloth Tapes up to 
12” wide 

Fiberglass Biaxial Tapes 12 oz 
and 170z 

Knitted Fiberglass Cloths 
Carbon Fiber, Cloth, Uni, Tape 
Kevlar@ Cloth, Uni, Tape 
Thousands More Products 
Online 


Call Today or 
Look us up 


oF A Se - z == . Online! 


N, Washington - www. fiberglasssupply. com - Toll Free 877. 493. 5333 - Fax 360.757.8284 
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Ň am Martinelli and Maria Millard take a break on Babson 
Island during the cover shoot for this year’s edition of Small 
Boats. Earlier in the day, Martinelli and Millard had trucked 

this glued-lapstrake plywood Whitehall boat, built by Shaw & 
Tenney, Inc. of Orono, Maine, to Brooklin, for photographing. 
Read about the Shaw & Tenney Whitehall on page 40. a 
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WoodenBoat.com 


Advertise 
Contact Us 


News Research Subscriptions Forum MarketPlace 


F x Sy ae Join us on 
3 are you a subscriber to th È = 
= ee yg WoodenBoat facebook 
WoodenBoat mai azine? Zs 
a al LOGIN ERE, AN School 


> View a sample digital y i 
edition of WoodenBoat WoodenBoat Publications 


My Wooden Boat 
of the Week (blog) 


e 


Launchings Online from 
WoodenBoat magazine 
z Register of Wooden Ze 
ON-SALE poss 
November 30, 2010 — z 
` —— ] Index to back issues of 
moreno- pe p” > PROKESSIONAL WoodenBoat magazine 
: es j BUILD 
J Wooden Boats For Sale 


j 


WOOD] 


DESIGN 
CHALLENGE III 


More info... 


‘Presented by WoodenBoat Magazine | 


WoodenB 

oat Magazi 

41 WoodenBoat Lane _ 
Brooklin, Maine 04616-0078 
207.359.4651 © www.woodenboat.com 


Combined with West SYSTEM 105 Epoxy Res 
blush-free 207 Special Clear | Hard ner-gives 2: 


cure times, superior strength andan = 
unsurpassed water-clear finish. — 


